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MARY RYAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. 


“T NEVER saw any beauty in her, that’s the 
truth,” exclaimed one of a group of females who, 
lounging around a cuttage door, were watching the 
progress of a young woman as she toiled slowly up 
a steep hill, leading by the hand a very slight 
child. The cottage was in the valley, and the 
traveller must have passed the group, for, like the 
generality of Irish dwellings, it was on the road 
side. 

“T had the greatest mind in the world to ask 
her how she had the impudence to wear a bright 
goold ring on her wedding finger, as if she was an 
honest woman!”’ said another. 

“ And she asking with such mock modesty for a 
drink of water; I wonder how she relishes water 
after the fine wines she got used to,” suggested a 
third. 

“« It was for all the world like a story written in 
a book,” observed the first speaker, “how she left 
the up hill farm, as good as seven years come 
Easter; and no one ever knew exactly who she 
left it with, only guessing it must be one of the 
sporting squireens, that thronged the country about 
that time. Since the ould gentleman at the hali 
died, and the place was pulled down, we have 
none of the kind going.” 

“Small loss,” was the reply. “They were only 
good at divarshin—for themselves, I mean; there 
was no use in them at all at all, for others.” 

“Did you see how white her hands were?” re- 
marked another; “well, I expect there will be 
murder of some sort done, for her father will never 
own her: and it’s little she thinks there’s a new 
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mother to meet her. I hadn’t the heart to tell her 
her own was dead, bad as she is!” 

“ Bad as who is?” exclaimed a clear but aged 
voice. “ Who is bad in particular, girls, agra! It’s 
a comfort to hear of bad people, so it is; it makes 
one say, well, the saints be praised, I’m not as bad 
as that, any how.” 

“Oh! Daddy Dinny, is it yerself that’s in it! 
Oh, thin, that’s luck!” they exclaimed together; 
“think of that now, and we never to see you 
coming, Daddy, honey.” 

“How could you see me coming,” replied the 
stout beggarman, “ when your backs were to me?” 

« And that’s true, Dinny, dear! but look, Daddy, 
what do you see going up the hill?” 

“ Ay, wisha! how do I know; sure, I’m sand 
blind any way.” 

“Don’t bother us, your eye’s as clear as a kit- 
ling’s; who do you think that is?” 

« A woman, dear.” 

«“ Sure, we know that, what else 

“ A child, my darling.” 

« What news you tell us; but who’s the woman, 
and who’s the child?” 

« Ah, thin, is it a witch ye think me; how can I 
tell?” 

«“ Do you know Mister Phill Ryan of the up hill 
farm?” 

«“ Do I know my right hand 

“ Did you know his wife?” 

«“ The Lord be good to her! is it know her—the 
holy saints make her bed in heaven! I never say 
a prayer for myself without bringing her into it. 
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$ Oh! she was the darling with an open hand— ; Dennis, commonly called “ Daddy Denny,” as 
; there’s few like her now, by the road side—with notorious a beggarman as ever importuned upon 
$ her bag of meal open, an’ the plate on it, to help ~ the Irish highway. 

> the stranger.” Daddy Denny had as many acquaintances in 
; «“ Well, Daddy, and you knew her daughter.” Waterford, as Reginald’s Tower, and in Wexford, 
$ « I did—I did,” replied the old man with visible } as the Bridge; but he only visited towns occa- 
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emotion. “I did, the poor darling, I did; God 
help me, she’s heavier on my heart this many a 
day, than all my sins; I often drame of her. Oh, 
Mary Ryan, dear, I wish you were as near all 
hearts as you are mine!” 
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“She may be near enough to you, then, any } 


time you like, for the future,” replied one of the 


women, “ for there she goes.” 
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sionally, loving better the by-roads, gentlemen’s 
kitchens, and comfortable farm houses of Wexford 
and Wicklow; feeling a particular interest in ship- 
wrecks and the waifs and strays appertaining 
thereunto; having an active mind, and an active 
body, as far as walking was concerned; being a 
devout beadsman, a good story-teller, and well 
read in the domestic history of every house in what 








«“ Where—where’” inquired the beggar eagerly. he called his three native counties, Waterford, 2 
« Oh, as you hope for mercy, tell me where.” Wexford, and Wicklow. His bold spirit and repu- } 
«“She’s out of sight, now,” answered the first } tation for sanctity gave him an ascendancy over $ 
speaker, “but it was her you saw going up the } the poorer class, and his quaint good humour 
hill.” caused him to be more than tolerated by the farm- } 
« And did none of you tell her, her mother was } ers and gentry. ? 
dead?” inquired Denny. ; « It’s lead that’s in my brogues this blessed day,” ; 
« Why, thin, what’s come to you, Daddy,” said { he said aloud, as he mended his pace. “ Holy ; 
§ the eldest; « my father would go mad, if he thought Mary, speed me! ‘Ah, yah! I never think I’m grow- = 
we spoke to her.” ing old, barring when I have something good to do , | 
«“ He’d do no such thing; he’d go with her him- in a hurry. The poor girleen! she little knows what ; : 
self sooner than she should go alone. Ah, girls, I know;” and on he trudged heartily and hastily, * 
girls, one woman should never lean heavy on muttering every now and then according to his : 
another. We should leave judgment to God, my custom, about what he thought, and praying for . 
darlings, and mind mercy, for we all want it, what he desired. Having reached the top of the ;3 
girls.” The old man grasped his stick more firmly hill which had been already climbed by Mary = 
in his bony hand, and wiping the dews from his Ryan—for it was one of those small perpendicular >. 
brow, which fatigue and emotion had created, ex- ascents that are so common in the county Wicklow— ; 2 
claimed, “ The blessing of the poor be about you!” Daddy Denny saw at a glance (notwithstanding ; 
and proceeded up the hill. his being “sand blind”) what was passing at the ; N 
“Stop, Daddy, stop, and have something to ; up hill farm, which lay a very little to his left: ; d 
eat; sure, the meat father promised you is ready, indeed if he had not seen, his attention would have ; te 
and you promised to bring us word of Ellen ¢ been arrested by the voice of a woman in loud ; al 
Mullin’s wedding, and what she’d on, and all.” anger. A group of young elder trees oversha- ; h 
« Another time, another time,” answered the dowed the dwelling, which partook more of the , < 
old man without turning back. nature of a farm, than a cabin; against one of these, th 
« And there’s a drop of something in the black which had been planted by her father at her birth, i 
bottle, Daddy,” shouted another. Mary Ryan, unable to support herself, bent in jhe 
« Well,” exclaimed Stacey, the eldest of the hopeless anguish, uttering no words, shedding no ; 
sisters, “that bates all; I never knew Daddy re- ; tears, but listening with open eyes and gasping ; ye 
fuse the bit and the sup before. Mary Ryan }; lips, to the vehement abuse poured upon her by ee 
always had the way of bewitching the men, though her father’s wife. Her child, a pallid, weary look- a 
to be sure, now she’s both old and ugly.” ing little girl of about seven years old, was cling- § sh 
« She’s just your age,” said Rose, the youngest ing to her dress; and her own younger sister, a = 
girl. woman in appearance, yet cowed into subjection ; Be 
«“ How do you know that!” was the query. by her stepmother, was standing half in half be 
« Father said so.” out of the door, not knowing how to act. Mrs. ew 
«« Father knows nothing about it,” and so forth, Ryan was one of a class by no means rare, who pa 
retorted the offended elder;—but I must leave them imagine that their own virtue is best evinced by | her 
to settle a question the most difficult of all to ar- $ condemning with the utmost violence, every woman cal 
range between women or men, and proceed with ; who has suffered under the supposition of swerv- - 
my story. } ing from the right path. She had known Mary in d 
It is already known that Mary Ryan had left { girlhood; she knew how beloved she had been by sho 
her father’s house—but no one knew with whom— { the mother to whom she succeeded; she saw her wat 
to which she was now returning, with a child of } changed, faded, and in despair; but notwithstand- { the 
her own, ignorant of the fact that her mother was ; ing all this, the harsh tones of her voice mingled Jan 
dead, and her father again married; and that there ~ with the balmy breezes of a July evening. her 
$ existed, at all events, one human being who felt in- “Go back from where you came. Father! "deed J 
} terested in her fate, although he was only old { an’ it’s himself that’s in fine health, Lord be | [) Po 
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praised, dacent man; and has enough to do to pro- 
vide for dacent, well-behaved children, without 
having shame, and shame’s daughter to pick the 
potatoes God sends, for — Oh! you brazen face, 
take yer brat to yer mother’s grave, and cry 
there!” Here Mary’s sister interposed, but Daddy 
Denny could not hear the words. “If you touch 
her, and go near her, you sha’n’t stay here; depend 
upon that,” exclaimed Mrs. Ryan. “I’m yer 
father’s wife, and I’!l have none like her to curse 
our house. If we’re poor we’re honest—not like 
other peuple.” 

“And who says she’s not honest,” said the 
stout beggarman, interposing his portly person 
between Mrs. Ryan and the almost unconscious 
Mary, “who dares to say it! Fetch yer sister a 
drink of wather to bring her to herself, Anty, this 
minute. I’m ashamed of yez all, so I am. I never 
heard tell of the like before in my own three coun- 
ties. Setting a case, she had been deluhded—to 
shame I mean—did you never see a holy picture 
about a prodigal’s return? Why Mrs. Ryan, the 
print of it is hanging against yer own wall; the 
father houlding out his arms, and the calf, red and 
white and fat, standing ready for killing, and yet 
ye see the craythur dying upon these stones, and 
don’t lift her up! Ah, yah! Mary, mavourneen, 
asthore, a machree! Ye’ve supped sorrow sure 
enough a-lannan; but I know my own know, a 
cushla; and I tell you,” he continued, while, kneel- 
ing by Mary’s side, he supported her on his arm, 
“TI tell you, and call the Almighty, the blessed 
Virgin, and all the holy saints of heaven to witness 
that she, who rests on me now, in a dead faint; I 
tell you all, that, though foolish in what she did, 
she’s freer from sin than e’er a one here, barring 
her own child. Don’t cry, my pet; your mammy’s 
only in a faint, my bird. Here!” he continued, as 
the farmer himself, unconscious of what was going 
on, leapt heavily over the ditch—*«here! look 
here, sir, if you plaze, and may the Almighty, that 
stands the innocent’s friend, turn yer heart to 
your own flesh and blood!” 

James Ryan walked to where his daughter was 
still supported by Dennis; his wife hung back, for 
she did not quite like to encounter the beggar- 
man’s eloquence, which was to the full as ener- 
getic as her own, when excited. Mary Ryan was 
very like her mother, and lying pale and speechless, 
without sense or motion, the resemblance to her 
parent on her death-bed appealed so powerfully to 
her father’s feelings, that he raised her in his arms, 
calling upon Dennis to account for her appearance. 

“I wonder at you, James!” said the wife, 
“don’t you see it’s Mary, whom you often swore 
should never break the daylight at your door’ I 
wonder at you, Denny, to be taking advantage of 
the poor man’s softness and innocence. Get up, 
James; don’t be demeaning yourself to the like of 
her before your honest wife and children.” 

James Ryan looked bewildered; but, as he col- 
lected his scattered thoughts, his horror of his 
daughter’s sin overpowered every other feeling. 
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« And that’s true,”’ he said; “but she’s so like 
her mother; but it’s true for all that. She left us 
of her own accord; and the mother that bore her 
could find no place but the grave to hide her sor- 
row in. She broke the heart of her own mother; 
and, poor as I am, she was the first that ever 
brought shame on her name.” 

“Come away, come away, James,” whispered 
her stepmother. “Come away, and don’t be let- 
ting yourself down with thinking of her.” 

“Let me alone, woman!” he exclaimed, rudely 
shaking off her hand; “let me alone, and do not 
turn your tongue on her; mind that. Go in, chil- 
dren. I swore she should never darken my door; 
and she never shall.” He rose up, and walked 
steadily towards his cottage; but, before he had 
time to enter it, the sturdy beggar interposed. 

«“ Look here, James Ryan,” he said, “I tell you 
what I told her, who, I trust to the Lord, is now 
in glory. I said to her, when that girl left your 
house, that sorrow would follow her, but not 
shame. I tell you that she has never known a 
happy hour since; but I tell you, besides, that 
she’ll be righted yet; and that, though the sun- 
shine of her life is gone, you'll be proud of her— 
all of you—proud of her, and proud of Mary 
Ryan’s daughter. I tell you this, Mrs. Ryan, 
ma’um, because I know you're of the sort that 
would give to get again; and the time will come 
when you'll be glad, maybe, to pick her potatoes, 
and to winnow her corn: and I tell it to you, Mister 
Ryan, because you’re her father, and because the 
dread of her shame is just now stronger in you 
than your natural love; that’s why I do it.” 

“Hear the big beggarman!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Ryan. 

«“ That’s all one ever got by being a beggarman 
from you, any way!” he answered sharply; “but 
it’s the man of the house I’m speaking to—the 
father of her who lies there suffering from ano- 
ther’s sin, and not sinning herself.” 

“ You speak like a book, Mister Denny, but it’s 
no good to you,” said Mrs. Ryan. “Don’t look 
back at her, James, honey, though, sure enough, 
I wouldn’t be where I am but for her. If she 
hadn’t broke her mother’s heart, I’d never have 
been so happy as to be your wife.” Whether or 
not this artful piece of feminine flattery succeeded, 
I cannot tell; but certainly James preceded his 
wife into the house, and she shut the door, pulling 
the latch string inside to prevent its being opened. 

«“ What ’Il I do with her at all!” soliloquized 
Denny, while surveying Mary Ryan and her 
daughter; “the foolish ould nagur, to be led that 
way by his young witch of a wife. She may have 
years of trial still, God help her! And where will 
she shelter’? Rouse yerself, Mary; my own ould 
heart’s darlint!—rouse yerself. What's that you 
say ’—that you murdered your mother, jewel’ Faix, 
no—'twas the will of God, avourneen—nothing 
passes his holy will;—rouse, darling, and see if 
ould Daddy Denny can’t find you a night’s lodging 
somewhere. Oh, the hearts of some fathers—and 
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sisters, too—to see how that young clip of a sister 
deserted her like the rest. Where will I take her 
to? I know,” he said, after giving his head one 
of those earnest scratches which seem mysteriously 
to revive the Irish intellect. “I know!—ould Jen- 
ny Harper, the baroney Forth, the woman whose 
husband was killed in the mines, has a sore heart 
still, and that makes a feeling one.” 

And the Daddy fussed and talked, and, at last, 
succeeded in rousing poor Mary into a flood of 
tears, while her child kept entreating her not to 
ery. Still the broken-hearted creature sat before 
her father’s closed door, moaning, “If he would 
only forgive me, only forgive me!” The night 
dews fell, and the moon rose; and, at last, the 
kind-hearted beggar persuaded her to accompany 
him to a cabin hard by, where she’d be sure of 
shelter. Silence not being one of his qualities, he 
muttered and jabbered all the way, like most great 
talkers, expecting no reply; and so busy was he 
with his own thoughts and opinions, that he did 
not hear the light foot of Anty Ryan, who flung 
her arms round her sister's neck, and was sobbing 
on her bosom. 

“ Mary! it’s your little sister that I am, and 
dare not speak to you before her. Your dawshy 
Anty. Agra! don’t take on too much about our 
mother. It was an inward complaint she had for 
ever so long. And sure, before the breath was out 
of her, she prayed for you with ali her heart and 
sowl. Yes, she forgave you.” 

“But she thought me guilty?” inquired the 
poor creature breathlessly. 

“She forgave you, sister; I have no more to 
say: but here, don’t be cast down, here’s a thrifle 
I saved; and that saving doesn’t often trouble me; 
but I did save a few shillings just for something; 
but I'd rather give it to you, my poor Mary; it’s all 
i have. Well, if you won’t have it, the child, God 
help it, will! I’m your aunt, honey; and while 
you’re Mary Ryan’s daughter, I'll love you. My 
poor innocent baby! there, God be with you. 
Daddy will tell me where you'll be. I must run 
back, for I pulled the loose stones from where the 
window’s to be to get out.” 

« Why, then, that’s right,” exclaimed Denny; 
“and a good husband and soon to you, my brave 
hearty girl; that’s the rale sort, mother’s own 
child. Success, and cross of Christ about us! that 
nothing may cross yer path worse than the beam 
of the May moon.” 

Mary Ryan and her daughter were, within an 
hour from that time, established quite to Daddy 
Denny’s satisfaction in the cabin of the widow 
Harper—a miserable dwelling, composed of turf 
and loose stones, and consisting only of one room; 
but she had not forgotten the neat habits of her 
childhood, and, small and poor as it was, the floor 
was even and well swept; the chimney did not 
smoke; and the bed of dried heather was raised 
from the floor by some long boards, and covered 
by a patch-quilt. The old woman showed every 
attention to her guests; boiled them some potatoes 
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for supper, and afterwards bathed their feet in the 
potatoe water, taking care to throw it out when 
done with that it might not be converted into any 
improper use by the fairies—who, it is said, have 
a great fancy for floating boats upon bath water, 
and thereby sorely bewildering the imagination of 
those who sleep either in a cabin or a palace. 

Denny betook himself to a neighbour’s barn, as 
was his custom, and when he reappeared in the 
morning, he found poor Mary Ryan suffering from 
the rapid approach of fever. 

“T well know the sickness that’s coming over 
her,” said the widow; “and [’ll tell you what, 
Daddy, all I have to give her is the poor bed and 
the shelter; she’s welcome to that: and I'll make a 
turn among my husband’s people for a couple of 
weeks, I'll take her little girl with me, if she’ll 
come, and the neighbours won’t let her want a 
mouthful through the window, quite convaynent. 
I can’t stay within a mile of a fever myself, on ac- 
count of a promise I made my mother—and she on 
her death-bed—never to do so; so that’s all I can 
say, except, may the Lord forgive unnatural rela- 
tions.” ‘The widow strove to prevail on the child 
to accompany her, but in vain; the little creature 
clung to her mother, importuning her with ques- 
tions of when would she go home, which she had 
not the power to answer. 

“God be with you, Mrs. Harper, ma’um, you’ve 
done a Christian turn; and if there’s virtue in pray- 
ers, you shall have them, dear; maybe I won’t pep- 
per away at them for your sake;” and the widow 
cheerfully gave up her dwelling to the outcast from 
her own father’s house. 

“The neighbours” did watch as they always do, 
and the beggarman positively insisted upon hav- 
ing “a drop of wine and a grain of tea” from the 
gentry “for the sick woman, who had no one to 
look to her only God and the poor.” This was 
common enough, for, as I have often said, and am 
never tired of repeating, the Irish peasant is rich 
in the virtue of generosity: but the care and ten- 
derness, the watchfulness of the child over the 
parent was subject of astonishment to all who 
knew it. By day or night she never left her mo- 
ther’s presence; caring for her wants; and sitting 
quietly upon the ground, in the light of day or the 
darkness of night, her large lustrous eyes fixed 
upon where her mother lay. Anty Ryan, and Anty 
Ryan’s sweetheart had contributed largely to Mary’s 
recovery by bringing her those morsels of luxury 
which the rich do not value, and which were given to 
Anty by a kind lady for the purpose. The watchful 
child knew who approached by the step, and her 
thin arm and eager hand were thrust immediately 
through what the widow had pompously designated 
“ the window,” and the food placed in it, and hal- 
lowed by a blessing, was immediately conveyed to 
her suffering parent. Mary recovered: her mysterious 
absence—the loudly repeated declarations of Daddy 
(who either was, or seemed to be, deep in her se- 
crets) that she was innocent of shame—the harsh- 
ness of her father—the benevolence of the widow, 
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and the extraordinary conduct of her child, created 
and kept alive an interest in her fate which ope- 
rated in her favour. When she was able to creep 
about in the sunshine, and enjoy the light breeze 
that sports amid the woods and glens of all beau- 
tiful Wicklow, she was assailed by numerous 
questions as to “ Where she had been living?” 
« Who was she with?” “ Was she going back?” 
«“ Why did she leave!” and so forth. To all these 
questions sh» meekly replied, « I cannot tell;” and 
though every one feared “ she had been very wick- 
ei,” they felt for the poor shadowy, worn-out crea- 
ture, in whose behalf natural instinct seemed re- 
versed; for strangely enough her little girl had 
grown into her protector, and the mother looked 
to the child for her small store of comfort. Won- 
ders are wonders longer in the country than in the 
town; but Mary Ryan continued to be regarded 
with sympathy long after astonishment as to her 
whereabouts and position had ceased, although 
three years had elapsed since her reappearance. 
She still sheltered beneath the widow Harper’s 
roof, knitting stockings of the finest wool, which 
were sought after by the visitors to “the meeting 
of the waters,’ and the immediate neighbourhood; 
and her daughter, who had none of the mother’s 
timidity in her composition, would offer them for 
sale. She had become most useful to her mother 
and the good widow; and Daddy Denny was per- 
petually on the watch to inform her how her zeal 
and activity might be turned to the best account. 

“ Darling, dear! gather a handful of them flag- 
gers—the blossoms, I mean—bind them with the 
fairy flax, and be ready with yer curtsey at the 
Avoca Hotel, and there offer them to the ladies— 
the quality, darling, will be soon astir to see God's 
works below and above the earth—and sling a pair 
of the stockings on yer arm. Don’t take any no- 
tice of me forenint the quality; it will do you no 
good to be talking with the big beggarman; you’re 
not begging, but selling, avourneen, so you're 
above your poor Daddy. Hould up your head in 
the world, my girleen; and, above all things, don’t 
take common charity; if they give you a penny 
have something to give them for it; never let any 
one have to say you was a beggar avourneen, mind 
that:”’ or he would watch her going forth with a 
couple of baskets, into either of which she could 
have almost crept herself, her abundant hair hang- 
ing over her fawn-like eyes, when not tossed by 
the breeze; her cloak, more an incumbrance than a 
protection, tucked up by her arms, and her small 
bare feet, beautiful in shape and proportion, ren- 
dering her appearance a picture worthy the paint- 
er’s skill. “Ye’r going after eggs now, I'll go 
bail; and I heard them say at the wooden bridge, 
that Mary Ryan’s daughter’s eggs were always 
fresh; and, better than that, the farmers would 
trust you to market their eggs sooner than many a 
grown woman—and sure that is a proud hearing 
for your mother;” and then the poor mother’s eyes 
would fill with tears, and she would continue her 
monotonous occupation, knit, knit, knit for ever; 
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walking, sitting, standing—*“the needles” were 
never out of her hands. As the girl grew stronger 
she would cut turf for their fire, and do so with an 
energy and determination that astonished every 
one. . 

«“ Ye’r for the bog to-day, dear,” the gaberlunzie 
said, “and by the blessing of God, it will not be 
soft weather. We had great prayers entirely last 
Sunday against wet, the poor man’s foe; but in 
troth, jewel, I don’t like to see you working forever- 
more so cruel hard, and you so young.” 

“Then come and help me, Daddy,” laughed the 
child. 

«“ Ah, darling! I own to it, I'd do anything ra- 
ther than work; it never came nat’ral to me; every 
one said I'd take to it as I grew ould and steady ; 
but, jewel, I suppose I never did grow steady, 
though I grew ould, for I like it less than ever. | 
used to herd sheep on the mountains, and used to 
lie and think how happy the sun, moon, and stars, 
would be travelling—it was their nature, you 
understand, as well as mine. It does not take 
much to keep an Irishman; the tongue in his head 
will do it, without his hands; though I don’t travel 
much now. No, dear, I'll advise you, and think 
for you, and watch for the time;—but as to work- 
ing, it’s too late in the day for me. Bedad! the 
Wicklow Hills would shout with wonder if they 
looked down on Daddy Denny clamping turf.” 

Sometimes Mary Ryan’s daughter would en- 
ecunter her grandfather, and then her eye would 
kindle, and her cheek flush, and she would spring 
out of his path with the fleetness of a wild doe. It 
is quite impossible to describe the tenderness and 
love she bore her mother—she had no self, but in 
her; and the more feeble Mary Ryan became, the 
more devoted grew the child. Daddy Denny was 
the only one who knew what Mary’s position 
really was; but he kept it a profound secret, never 
hinting, but once to the priest’s housekeeper, as he 
was waiting to see his Reverence, “ That poor 
Mary Ryan was like Hagar and Abraham in the 
picture, only much worse treated.” Denny had 
great scripture knowledge in his own estimation, 
and was known frequently to argue thereon; and 
the poor people not understanding what he said, 
came to the invariable conclusion, that in Denny’s 
particular case, “ The poverty had spiled a fine 
priest.” 

Days, weeks, months, and years went by; and 
Mary Ryan’s daughter was fast emerging from the 
girl into the woman. She had gleaned a little 
learning from a hedge schoolmaster, one of the clever 
political old fellows, who in bygone times, taught 
the big boys “ Law and Latin, Politics and the 
Read-a-made aisy,” in the same breath; he generally 
got up such a scene as the following: 

“Spell tyrant, James Sullivan—now Jimmy 
hould up yer head like a man to show ye defy it.” 

“ T-i—” 

“ Och! murder, no; what spells Ty, besides T-i?” 

« T-n, sir.” 

“Och! why ye’ronly fit for a slave, Jimmy; I’m 
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sorry for ye, you poorcraythur. Try your tongue 
at it, little Neddy.” 

« T-y-r-a-n-t!”’ spells out the young rogue, his 
bare foot placed firmly on the damp floor, and his 
eyes sparkling with triumph. 

“ There’s my haro! take the top of the class. 
Oh! not the Latin class, my boy, ye’r not up to 
that, Neddy, yet, but above Jimmy Sullivan. 
Now for the meaning: who was a Tyrant?” 

« Naro,” replies one. 

« (Queen Elizabeth,” says another. 

“ Oliver Crummel,” shouts a third. 

“ My daddy’s landlord,” observed Neddy, “ when 
he turned us to the wide world to starve.” 

«“That’s bould spoken,” said the schoolmaster; 
“TI see you understand the word, little Neddy.” 

“I have good right, sir,” answered the child. 

“ Spell Mother, girls,” said the schoolmaster, 
who gave them, as he stated, ‘word about,’ and 
managed to appropriate domestic words to the fe- 
male class. 

“I’m not in two syllables yet, sir,” said Mary 
Ryan’s daughter, upon whom the schoolmaster’s 
eye fell. 

«“ M-u-d,” began one of the class. 

«“ No, that wont do; sure, you ought all to be 
able to spell it; for sorra a one that does not know 
what it is to have a good mother, barring one or 
two. Mary Wright, poor child, your mother’s in 
heaven since the day she gave you to a broken- 
hearted world; and, indeed, yours,” and again 
his eye fell on Mary Ryan’s daughter, “ never did 
much for you—so I'll excuse you.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the girl, growing very 
red, “I'll not be excused for, that reason: my mo- 
ther did the best she could for me;”’ and she burst 
into tears, and then as suddenly checked her emo- 
tion, and spelt the cherished word correctly. 

From that hour she became the old man’s beloved 
pupil; and he suffered her to come without any 
payment, or at any hour she could; and often 
would she enter his lowly dwelling at night, with 
a long piece of bog wood, or a farthing candle, and 
crouch at his feet, to con from borrowed and 
half torn books the lesson which he not only heard, 
but assisted her to learn; dismissing her with the 
invariable assurance that “She would be a bright 
girl yet.” 

Daddy Denny greatly encouraged this love of 
learning; he brought her a slate from Wexford, 
and a book from both Arklow and Waterford; one 
being the “Seven Champions,” and the other 
« Cinderella.” 

« Learning,” he would tell her, “is better than 
house and land, they say; but I’m sure it’s better 
with the house and land than without it. Who 
knows what will turn up yet, if the Lord only 
spares poor Daddy till the time comes; that’s all I 
pray for, jewel; and I take care of myself, and all 
for you; though the Lord he knows it’s a great 
loss to me—the wearing brogues, I mean—to keep 
the could from my chest; for, when I attend the 
coaches, the vagabone beggars set the quality 
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again me, shouting, ‘ What does he want, look at 
his brogues;’ and then they call me ‘brogey,’ and 
all because I want to live for your sake, agra! for 
I’m almost kilt walking the world for divarshin, 
until it has turned into hard labouron me. I wish 
we could rouse your mother, Peggy, honey; but 
she’s sat under the trouble so long, that I’m think- 
ing she'll almost miss it, when it goes. Oh, yah! 
well, it is a weary world; a long weary road, to 
travel from one’s birth to one’s death; an unbeara- 
ble road, if a poor sinner dare say so; only for 
what it leads to, the heavenly Jerusalem. Oh! 
that’s great glory to think on, and them that raise 
their eyes to that, wont faint with the length of 
the road. It raises a poor man’s heart to think 
that a Lazarus like myself, may lay in some_great 
saint’s Well, dear, ye’r growing to be 
almost a woman, Peggy, and don’t keep company 
with any of the boys about the place; sorra a one 
of them fit for you. I hope you haven’t got a 
sweetheart in your sweet head, jewel? it’s mighty 
inconvanient, and—”’ 

“Oh, Daddy! if I do get such a thing into my 
head, it’s you that will put it there, and so I'll tell 
mother;—and have you seen my hen with eleven 
chickens at her foot? Mother minds them; and the 
poor widow has taken ever such pains at the needles, 
and we're going to be rich, sure enough; so I'll 
hold my head as high as you please, for I’ve got 
two silver tasters in my pocket, and I'll give one 
to you, Denny, who have been iny best friend.” 

The old man took the little coin and deposited 
it in one of his numerous pockets, muttering, “ I’ll 
fasten it on my bades, God bless her, for a mimo- 
rial.” 

“ There’s one thing I often want to speak about, 
but can’t, never fo her,” said the girl, “ because it 
almost kills her. Do you know anything of my 
old home, and my father?” 

“ Whisht, acushla! how should I know any- 
thing; you never saw me there?” 

«“ No, never; I wish I could forget it, but I can’t. 
I remember my mother catching me out of my 
sleep, and flying from the house like mad; and 
mind, too, the oaths and the curses that followed 
us. Oh! then, I was glad to keep wandering any- 
where from him!” 

“ Whisht, avourneen! it’s foolish to give sorrow 
a tongue; what do I know about such things? 
Hould up yer head, sing at yer work, say yer 
prayers, mind yer mother, and, as the schoolmas- 
ter says, Mary Ryan’s daughter will be a bright 
girl yet.” 

Two months after this little scene had passed, 
the widow, on waking in the morning, found that 
Mary Ryan was up before her; this was something 
new. Peggy, indeed, was always a-foot early; the 
first to rise on the town land, but Mary was feeble, 
and seldom awoke until long after the lark had 
finished his matins. For a moment, the widow 
thought the girl had grown careless; the few sods 
of turf necessary for boiling potatoes were there, 
and the three-legged pot was hanging over them; 
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at fa but the fire, so seldom extinguished in an Irish 
id 3 cabin, was out; and the kitten, singed by the turf 
ox > § 3 ashes from black to red, was seated on the stone, 
. 3 guiltless of pur or gambol, and looking as sullen 
h ‘ as possible. 
at ; « Where are they, pusheen’” said the widow, 
k- }- who would rather talk to a cat than remain silent. 
ut} “Is Peggy gone after some quality speciments for 
to } § 3 the bride and groom at the wooden bridge’ but 
a- } 1) where's Mary Ryan’? Oh! then, don’t be winkin’ 
or that way, but tell us the news.” 
nt 3S «“ Pusheen” seemed as perplexed as her mistress, 
se ? and said so in her own way, uttering an abrupt 
of mew, and then humping her back with a dissatis- 
rk : fied air. ‘The morning advanced, but no Mary re- 
at ; turned. No Peggy, with careful step and thought- 
be } ful face, swept the floor that day, or fed the hens, 
av ’ who looked about as if in astonishment at not re- 
ne > ceiving their usual attention; her three books were 
a $ on the poor dresser; but her bonnet and shawl and 
ty > her mother’s cloak were gone. Before night, Mrs. 
Harper had inquired of every neighbour if they 
ny jf} had seen her friends; no one had seen them, but a 
ell “ wise woman,” who had been called in the middle 
en }) of the night to attend a farmer's wife, had met two 
the } women and a man, as she jogged double on the 
es, farmer’s horse, and was fully convinced that the 
rll youngest was Mary Ryan’s daughter. The coun- 
zot {§{ try people were both astonished and alarmed at this 
me jf} mysterious disappearance; and Mary’s father, who 
’ >8) had maintained his harsh conduct towards them, 
ted } relented, when it was too late, and endeavoured to 
ri > trace them in every way. At one time, he thought 
no- | they were in Erniscoothey; at another, in Bray; 
; but still he found them not. Some called to their 
ut, ;f} remembrance that they had seen Daddy Denny 
eit }f} and Mary Ryan in close conversation several 
my }f} times, and on several days previous to her disap- 
}f} pearance; but then, as the bluff old beadsman was 
ny- }f} in the confidence of half the women in the parish, 
E} nothing strange was thought of it, at the time. 
n’t. Mrs. Harper was in a state of distraction; and 
my declared to every one, she would travel the world 
and until she found them. They had replaced what 
ved ( was lost to her, in a great degree; and while the 
ny- jf helpless nature of poor Mary worked upon her 
affections, the steady industry and activity of the 
row daughter commanded her respect. 
gs? It was perfectly true that the beggarman had 
yer brought information to Mary Ryan and her daugh- 
nas- (f ter which obliged them to leave the roof that had 
ight so long sheltered them. 

« All we got to say to you, jewel, agra,” he said, 
sed, when they were arranging how to steal away from 
that (— Mrs. Harper, “is, tell no news, give no informa- 
ing jf tion to any one—now just mind that—and then 
the {— we can let them know when the end comes; there’s 
ble, jf no use in rising a talk, dear—it’s just like rising a 
had ‘§ fog, which bothers all who have any call to it. 
low Avourneen, there’s a tower of strength and a rock 
sods (f of wisdom in a silent tongue! I blaze out a good 
ere, deal, dear, myself, but one can say a power of 
em; |f words without any meaning, and that’s the way I 
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manage the country; and fait, many a legislature, 
which means a lawmaker, ma’um, would give his 
two born eyes for that same sacret. Ah, yah, 
wisha! he’s a weak-minded man that can’t keep 
his own counsel.” 

By the time the morning dawned and Mrs. Har- 
per awoke, the trio were far on their journey, and 
in a different direction from any it was imagined 
they had taken. They agreed to keep off the high 
road as much as possible. 
serve how Denny’s mendicant propensities, and his 
kind heart, were at variance when they reached the 
pretty village of Newtownmountkennedy. ‘The 
Wexford coach was just passing through, and it 
was evident the Daddy longed to prosecute his usual 


It was strange to ob- 


attack upon the pockets of the passengers; yet he 
was loath to forsake his companions for the pur- 
pose, and consoled himself with rejoicing that the 
clumsy efforts of the clamorous beggars had not 
procured them a single penny. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “it’s wonderful hard to 
soften some people’s hearts; they have no feelin’ 
in them for the I've heard a gentleman 
swear he wouldn’t give a beggar woman a farthing, 
barring she had some fun in her; and, at the same 
time, she had a matter of six soft children starving 
to death in the sight of her eyes—it’s hard to make 
fun out of starving children! ‘The insides and the 
outsides must have different treatment altogether. 
You may pass a joke with the outsides, and touch 
them up with a story betwixt times; but seeing 
it’s mostly ladies and gentlemen that’s inside, they 
must be handled like a nest of young thrushes. No 
matter how ould they are—the ladies I mean—a 
blessing on their beauty will smoothen all the 
frowns away. I remember once, a very stately 
one, and frosty faced she was—an ould residenter 
upon the earth, sure enough;—well, one poor in- 
nocent young woman held up her baby to her, and 
bid her think of her own little grandchildren at 
Och! that turned her to chilly vinegar! 
Another prayed the Lord might make her bed in 
IIeaven. Well, that’s foolish, for people that are 
rich and ould, don’t like to think of their end—not 
a halfpenny did they get: but, at last, ‘Sweet 
lady,’ I says, ‘I’m thinking of the little sixpence 
you give me two years ago, and God bless you 
for it.’ 

« «That's a lie!’ she says, ‘for I never gave a 
beggar a sixpence in all my life.’ 

«“ «Didn’t ye, dear?’ I says; ‘ well, then, it must 
have been Lady Mary, the beauty of the country: 
and it’s no wonder I’d make the mistake, for you’re 
as like as two peas.’ I saw the corners of her mouth 
move up and down, and she give me a penny! If 
ye see a law college boy, with a goold band to his 
cap, sure he wants to be thought on the military 
line, and ye’r safe in calling him ‘ handsome Cap- 
tain,’ or ‘noble Major.’ I’ve known a shop boy 
have the same dress outside on a week's holiday to 
their people; there’s no harm in mistaking every 
spalpeen you meet fora gentleman, though,” added 
Denny, thoughtfully, “it’s not pleasant to be de- 
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grading one’s self, if one could help it. When ye 
see a lady with little children about her, praise the 
children; and, if they're as ugly as frogs, lay on them 
all kinds of angels; and if they're roaring wicked 
with ill-temper, call them ‘little lambs:’ then, if she 


has any motherly feeling about her, you're sure of 


a tester. It's easy enough to work the money out 


of any pocket, if ye can understand the nature of 


the body that carries it—that’s where the know- 
ledge is wanting. Foreigners are mighty soft at 
first, and there used to be great trade entirely at 
the Pigeon House, and about there. Women with 
twins, as near to match as they could get ’em—wi- 
dows—<deserted wives, and fatherless children— 
lame men, blind men, and the falling sickness— 
but that’s over long ago. In the heart of the war 
I made a purty penny myself, as a wounded sol- 
dier, with a plate in my head, and a bad leg——any- 
thing for a bit of bread! Sure the half of us 
would work if we could get it; and the Lord above 
knows that the lies we tould, fur variely, were’nt 
worse than the truth. That the plain, hard, grip- 
ing starvation was with us, at home and abroad, 
by night and day, that was true, any how; but 
people had heerd that so often they did not like to 
be bothered with it. So, after all’s said and done, 
it was against that we strove—God help us, and 
forgive us the inventions—starvation makes one’s 
wits bright! Bedad! I was so thin one or two of 
the hard summers, that if it wasn’t that I had the 
wit to put stones in my wallet I’d have been blown 
away.” 

I wish I had space to recount all Daddy Denny’s 
stories; some of them could not fail to make you 
weep; and his transitions from humour to pathos 
were truly characteristic of his calling, There are 
many who cannot fail to remember this energetic, 
yet lazy personage, who latterly begged from habit 
rather than necessity, and who was at all times 
trusty, and trusted by many of his superiors, parti- 
cularly in the time of “ the troubles,” when, I have 
been told, he was in the prime of life, and rendered 
humane assistance to whoever needed it. 

The wanderers had journeyed for nearly a week, 
when, on the evening of the fifth day, “Do you 
know where you are, Peggy!” inquired Mary Ryan 
of her daughter. 

“T think I do,” replied the girl; “I think I 
know the turn of that river. I think—yes, I do 
know those trees; that’s just the way the crows 
used to be flying, with the same noise. Yes, mo- 
ther, though I never looked from this hill before, I 
know that big brick house, and the gate stuck fast 
just as it is, which I used to be climbing, but never 
could swing on. Och!” she added, with an invo- 
luntary shudder, “I hope we ain’t going to live 
there again?” 

« Whisht, honey! whisht!” ejaculated the beg- 
garman; “wishing is a mighty foolish thing for 
those who put their trust in God. Sure, everything 
will turn out well to those who have faith, dear; 
if not well for this world, well for the next. I'll 
go now and hear the news, and you can sit here 
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with yer mother ’till I'm back, acushla,” and away 
went Denny at his own particular and professional 
trot. 

Peggy found a “dry ditch” for her mother to 
rest on; and having rolled her own shawl into a 
“ soft sate,” she made her sit upon it, placing her- 
self higher up, so that her mother’s head rested in 
her lap. 
word for more than an hour, but the large tears 
kept rolling from her eyes, while her daughter mur- 
mured every now and then, “ Mother, avourneen! 
don’t take on so;” “ Mother, darlin’, you’re tearin’ 
out my heart;” “ Mother, honey, trust in the 
Lord;” “ Oh, what will I do at all, and no one near 
me; she'll die here with the fair trouble o’ mind.” 

“Trouble is a long time killin’, or I'd have been 
dead long ago,” replied her mother, to whom the 


The worn-out woman did not speak a 


shedding of tears had been a relief; “ but I’m easier 
now, God be praised; and, Peggy, the time is come 
for me, your mother, to humble myself to tell you, 
my born child, the whole truth.” 

“ Don’tdistress yerself, darlin’ mother! don’t—I 
know all I want to know,” replied the girl, with a 
trembling voice; “ where's the good of going it over 
—for what?” 

“ You know nothing, Peggy; how should you?” 

“Oh, bad news travels with hare’s feet,”’ she an- 
swered; “ but don’t mother—I'll be happier not to 
hear it from your own self, because then I'd be 
thinking, maybe, the half was lies.” 

“ Peggy, honey, in sight of his house, and under 
the blessed canopy of Heaven, and knowing the Al- 
mighty’s eyes are on me—as sure as all this, so 
surely am I your father’s wife.” The girl at first 
made no reply, but clasped her hands around her 
parent’s neck, and at last said: 

“ An’ why didn’t you tell me this before; sure, 
if it was a sacret, not to take away my shame, 
would I own it—only just for inward satisfaction 
to myself.” 

“ Why you never let on to me you were re- 
proached with it, my darlin’.” 

“ No, mother, how could I? Sure, it isn’t easing 
my own heart by chilling yours, I'd be, but what 
does it signify’? I’m able for the world now! I 
can look an honest woman’s daughter in the face. 
Oh, mother, jewel, and I to doubt you.” 

“You must hold your tongue still, Peggy, until 
I give you leave to speak. Your father, dear, was 
above me; and I’d never have known him but for 
his coming about our place in the shooting season. 
My father and mother had fixed on one in my own 
line of life for me, and I knew I'd be forced to 
marry him if I staid at home; and all the time my 
heart’s whole love was with your father. I tried 
to hide this from my father and mother, as well as 
from the young man I loved; but, och hone! I 
blinded my parents, but not my lover. I was 
proud of his love—he was so above me; and he 
said he was proud of my beauty. Well, dear, I 
agreed to leave my parents, as he promised to 
marry me; but, as he was entirely dependent on 
his father, he book-swore me to keep it secret from 
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man and mortal till his father’s death. I was sa- 
tisfied, and went with him one Sunday evening to 
return no more. He eased my heart with a mar- 
riage; but there was only us two by, and the 
priest, if he was a priest, who said the words. For 
the first few months he was very kind; and though 
I was under the heaviest shadow that can fall o1 a 
woman, still I was his wife, and I bowed down 
under it, thankful to look at 
speak; though his words became mixed with bit 


him—to hear him 
terness, still the voice was his. You were born; 
and what was such joy to me, was sorrow to him. 
frightened for he 


should marry me; and, instead of being allowed to 


His father, he said, grew fear 
sit at his table, he sent me to the kitchen, there to 
bear the of old 
daughter had filled my place, 
child! may the Lord preserve you from the double 
death of fin ling out bit by bit that what you loved 
was below ha‘e. Stull l clung to him. I longed to 
go home, aid then thought how I had no home. 


insults an bad woman, whose 


Oh, my darling 


My mother was kind, but [I had a hard father. | 
thought, maybe, that being his wife, God might 
Oh, the 
cruelty of that lauch, when he answered that I 


turn his heart; and I told him so once. 
was a fool, and dared me to find a witness for what 
had passed between us. As long as I thought to 
do him good it was well enough, but I roused 
avainst this, and he turned us from his door with 
curses and blows; blows, darlin’, that fell only on 
me. I thought to tell his father the truth; but even 
if I hadn't taken the oath, sure it would hurt him 
and not have served you-——for I wouldn’t be be- 
lieved. Since then, darlin’, he openly married one 
of his own rank, for his father died!” 

“And why did we come here, mother darlin’; 
and what has Daddy Denny to do with us?” asked 
Pegey. 

“ There’s no time to tell that,” interrupted the 
begear, who had approached without being ob- 
served, “no time, the breath’s in him still; and the 
use he made of it for the last twenty minutes is to 
rave about you; and my heart aches for the poor 
lady, who is patient as a lamb, and begs for God's 
sake to bring any one that will ease his mind.” 

«Then 
quired the poor girl while assi-ting her to rise. 


you were sent for, mother dear?” in- 

“Yes, dear; Daddy contrived to get a friend of 
his own into the place; and when your father got 
this mortal sickness, he brought me to be near: 
thinking that, at the last, he might do us justice.” 

The three hurried to the house, which was full 
of lamentation; and people running backwards and 
forwards, crying and howling for “the master.” 
The priest, who had administered “ the last rites,” 
was standing near the door, reproving the more 
noisy. 

Dennis advanced to his reverence, and falling on 
his knees to crave his blessing, which was quickly 
granted, told him that “the woman his honour 
wanted to see was come!” 

“Then you have had a hand in this,” said the 
priest; “but so best, Denny; if you never do 
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worse, the next penance I give you, and I gave 
you one, I remember, about six years ago, will not 
put you to much trouble; let the woman come in.” 

“ God bless your reverence. I’ve been to many 
a knee, and am grateful to yer honor for yer mer- 
cy,” replied the beggar, humbly. 

In another moment Mary Ryan and her daugh- 
ter were in the hall. “I will go up with you,” 
said the priest, “and the young girl can remain 
here.” 

When Mary entered the chamber of death, the 
last throes of dissolving nature were convulsing 
the frame of the dying man! She staggered to- 
wards the bed, from which the lady he had mar- 
ried had been forcibly removed, and, falling on 
her knees, clasped and kissed his clammy hand. 
Ile rallied, and recognized her; he felt her hand 
finger by finger; and when he touched the ring, he 
half rose up, stammered “ Mary,” fell back, and 
his spirit departed. 

The poor woman forgot everything save the 
love of her early days. She uttered no complaint 
of his cruelty and injustice, but she wept bitterly. 
Not so Dennis; he had expected that wrong would 
have been made right; and he followed “ his reve- 
rence” out of the house, when every beggar in 
the district crowded into it, expectant of the to- 
bacco and whiskey, besides other good cheer, which 
in those days acccompanied the funeral of high 
Whatever with the 
priest may have been, it was known only to them- 


and low. his conversafion 
selves; but it had the effect of sending Denny back 
to the house, where he mingled among the crowd. 
An Irish wake, forty years ago, was a strange 
assembly of high and low, rich and poor; the body 
laid out according to its rank, candles and incense 
burning, and every one who desired, permitted to 
enter into the awful presence of the dead—where, 
having first dropped upon their knees, and said a 
brief prayer, they forthwith proceeded to talk and 
laugh, only pausing to join in the wail or lamenta- 
tion of the paid mourners, who ever and anon 
raised hich the “ keen,” in extemporizing on the loss 
of the deceased. This painful exhibition gene- 
rally took place in the largest room of the house, 
while the others were filled with people all occu- 
pied in the same manner; the very lowest class 
remaining (after taking one look at the departed), 
in the kitchen offices, where they drank and ate; 
and it would have been a disgrace to the memory 
of the dead, if everything was not conducted on a 
“liberal plan”—a scale befitting the fame of Irish 


Many 
deeper and deeper in debt, that they might comply 


hospitality. bereaved families plunged 
with this semi-barbarous custom, which, generally 
speaking, is now modified and brought within a 
moderate compass. Among such varied groups 
the beggarman wandered, secking Mary Ryan, or 
her daughter, and hoping they might not have left 
the house before he had spoken with either one or 
the other. At last one of the servants told him 
that the woman the “ poor master called for,” had 


fallen into such a state of insensibility that she 
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and that, fer her part, she 
didn’t think she’d live. “And the girl?” She 
knew nothing about her, except that she “had set 
a strange girl in a back house to mind the boilings, 
or there’d be nothing for the people to eat, the 
dwelling was so thronged, and would be worse 
as the night drew on. She locked her in, and 
wouldn't have thought of her for another hour or 
two, but for him.” Dennis reconnoitred through a 
window, and, finding that the unwilling watcher 
was Mary’s daughter, accomplished her liberation; 
and, having first told her on no account, no matter 
what indignity she or her mother suffered, to leave 
the house until he told them they might do so, he 
sent her in search of Mary Ryan. After much 
delay and many repulses, Peggy succeeded. It 
was a miserable loft, in a distant part of the tum- 
bling building where Mary had been carried; the 
slates were off in many places; and the wind 


had carried her to a loft, 


rushed through the shadowy laths, tumbling at 
every fresh gust some lump of mortar or clattering 
tile. As the night advanced, the voices of many 
intoxicated persons, mingled into one great discord- 
ant noise, ascended to where the heart-broken girl 
was chafing her mother’s hands, while she laid 
across her feet to impart a portion of her young 
warmth to her parent’s weary limbs. She had 
arranged some old curtains, that had been thrown 
a corner to decay, into a tolerably comfortable 
and moistened her lips with some milk which 
Her conso- 


into 
bed, 
the servant had given her for herself. 
lation was that there they were left to themselves; 
and from behind a parapet she could see all that 
passed in the court-yard. The moon rose to its 
full height, and the shadows it threw upon the 
floor were, she thought, very terrible. 

Once a huge cat peered down upon her from a 
rafter, and then scampered away, while bits of the 
old roof tumbled on all sides. She was shivering 
from head to foot; and the old damp hangings she 
threw over her shoulders seemed to make her still 
more cold; but her mother slept, breathing as 
gently as a sleeping child; ¢hat, at least, was a 
consolation; if it had not increased her loneliness 
the more, it would indeed have made her heart beat 
with thankfulness and joy. She knelt softly down 
by her mother’s side, and after repeating her pray- 
ers, she enumerated to herself every instance she 
had ever heard of God’s watchful care by night as 
well as by day. This strengthened and refreshed 
her; and yet every cloud that passed athwart the 
moon, and so caused a partial eclipse to the small, 
shivering, chilly light which flickered through the 
aperture, made her repeat the words more fer- 
vently. Sometimes she would fix her eyes on a 
bright, solitary star, and then turn them on her 
mother, who looked in the dim, uncertain light, so 
deathly pale that the girl would hold in her own 
breath to listen for the manifestation that she was 
still in life. 
ding sleep by the fall of a stone or brick which 
rattled into the room, followed by a heavy grunt- 
ing sort of noise, as of a person breathing hard 


Suddenly she was roused from a nod- 
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after violent exertion. A shriek quivered on her 
lip, but she repressed it, and immediately felt the 
wisdom of having done so. 

« Peg, Peggy, avourneen,” puffed a well known 
voice, “don’t be frightened, darlin’; its me, a cush- 
la machree, ould Daddy Denny; wait till I catch 
my breath, which is flying from me like a widgeon 
from a gun. Och, hone! I’m too, ould for climb- 
ing, and couldn’t have reached you at all, but for 
the tough bames of the stable and a ladder, dear, 
that Peter Mullowny’s houlding. I’ve got the 
girl of the house, dear, to forget where yez are; and 
so keep quiet tiil ye’r wanted, jewel; and here’s 
more than you'll ait, I know, for the three days of 
the wake, or drink aither, fresh mate and white 
bread of your own father’s, I mane; for, poor man, 
God be good to him, he’s to the fore still, and a fine 
wake as ever I was at; lashings of everything, 
more especially people; the lady has a fine spirit 
in her; an’, but faix, dear, my head’s bothered 
somehow, and the moon’s turning round on me; 
so, the Lord be wid yez; I needn’t bid ye take 
care of yer mother, for sure it’s Mary Ryan’s 
daughter ye are; and pray for yer sinful soul—I 
mean my—hould hard and fast Peter dear, for 
somehow, both myself and the ladder’s mighty 
unsteady.” 

Such were the last distinct words the girl heard 
from her elevated friend; but she crept to the para- 
pet, had the satisfaction of seeing him safely on 
the roof of the stable, and then, though the ladder 
did fall with a crash which, if there had not been 
a greater noise elsewhere, would have called forth 
the inmates of the house, he descended safely; and 
she heard his voice raised to the tune of Alley 
Croker, in which another equally broken and in- 
harmonious joined, while crossing the court-yard. 
Again she prayed; and, at last, creeping closely to 
her mother, the two slept beneath a roof which 
had refused them shelter in the days of their utter 
helplessness. 

“The girl of the house” did, to all appearance, 
forget Mary Ryan and her daughter; but some one, 
every morning, placed a full measure of milk at 
the rough door of the loft—a measure so full, that 
after both had partaken abundantly thereof, they 
had enough to cause the great cat, which had so 
frightened Mary the first night, to pur and look as 
contented and cheerful as became the solidity and 
respectability of his ancient race. Still these three 
days and nights passed in all the aching anxiety 
of knowing nothing, and hoping and fearing all 
At last the wild, yet solemn pageantry 

The hearse, the mourners, the priests, 
the people departed. Mary Ryan watched from 
the broken roof the road it took—the same road 
she and her child had traversed in years long ago. 
They had returned; but he who drove them to 
despair would return no more. Holy masses were 
said for the repose of his soul that day; but none 
prayed as fervently for his eternal repose as she 
whose heart he had crushed almost to bursting. 

Peggy wept and prayed from sympathy with 
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THE SNOW, 


her mother; but she could hardly keep down the 
spirit of strong indignation that was roused by a 
full sense of the injustice they had sustained; and 
no hart ever panted for the water brooks more than 
she did for liberty. 

Before the funeral was completely out of sight, 
the only noise that broke upon the stillness of the 
house was the rough shutting to of doors, and the 
echo of footsteps. At last «the girl of the house” 
made her appearance, and beckoning them to fol- 
low down a half ladder, half stair, conducted them 
to a large parlour from which the remnants of the 
entertainment had been hastily removed, and 
thrust them with very little ceremony and sundry 
mutterings of “ being bothered with the like,” into 
a sort of anteroom, to which it led. The door 
hung loosely on its hinges, and remained un- 
closed. Presently a pale, gentle locking woman 
entered the room, and her widow’s dress made 
Mary’s heart beat more quickly. She was fol- 
lowed by others, who had returned from the fune- 
ral; and in a short time the party were placed 
round the table, the priest being seated at the 
widow’s right hand, while the attorney of the 
next town intimated his intention of reading the 
will of his “late respected friend.” 

He read and read; and all that Mary Ryan and 
her daughter could comprehend was, that he read the 
same thing over and over again, until, at last—was 
it, could it be possible? were they awake? was it 
reality’? could he who had that day entered the 
cold and silent grave, could he have made such a 
confession’? Mary Ryan, his only lawful wife! and 
such and such lands to pass to her and her child, 
thereby hoping to make atonement for his sins. 
Peggy felt her mother sinking, and clasped her in 
her arms; after this all was confusion: the lady 
who had been so grossly deceived was carried fiom 
the room totally insensible; her brother, roused 
at such indignity, declared the man must have been 
out of his senses, and that there was no proof; and 
while the attorney declared the man’s perfect sanity, 
the priest said that without, of course, violating the 
sacredness of the confessional, there was proof, and 
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Daddy Denny was brought forward, who declared 
he had witnessed the marriage, by means anything 
but straightforward, certainly; and of this fact even 
Mary Ryan was not aware until that moment. 
Daddy Denny was very unwilling to be cross- 
questioned on the subject, but was obliged to submit; 
and certainly the evidence was very clear, even 
according to his own showing, that he had been 
courting a “ a responsible woman,” the servant to 
the “couple beggar,” who performed the hasty 
ceremony, and that she had put him in press, in 
a corner cupboard, to be out of the way, from 
whence he saw Mary married. After all the wo- 
man jilted him; and at any other time his bitter- 
ness on the subject would have created much 
amusement. Mary and her daughter had come forth 
in the melé, and if a doubt had existed of the no- 
bleness of Mary’s nature, it would have vanished 
before the earnestness which she evinced that no- 
thing might be done “ to hurt the poor lady's feel- 
ings who had meant her no harm.” 

Daddy Denny always stoutly denied that he 
knew the contents of the will—how should he? 
But his anxiety to keep Mary and her daughter 
in the house was (I quote his own words,) “ en- 
tirely from a drame he had.” 

Be that as it may; Peggy, or as she was called on 
the evening of her changed fortunes, Miss Marga- 
ret, is living still, and often speaks to him she 
loves best in all the world—her husband—of the 
enduring patience and virtue of her mother, who 
lived meekly and prosperously during the remain- 
der of her few years, and died soon after her daugh- 
ter became a wife. 

What a privilege it is to know a person un- 
spoiled by prosperity: Mary’s daughter is one of 
these. I have sat with her upon her mother’s 
grave, and heard her story, of which I am the 
faithful chronicler; and at that time the beggarman, 
then hale and hearty as a frosty day, stood beside 
Since then, Ae has fallen asleep; but I well 
remember the proud expression of his bright face 
as he asked me what I thought of Mary Ryan’s 
daughter? 
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THE SNOW, THE SNOW! 


BY J. E. KNIGHT 


Tue Snow, the snow! I love the snow, 
With its wild and frantic curl, 
As it dances along on the frigid blast, 
That flings it about as it whistles past 
In many an eddying whirl! 
O give me the snow, the white-winged snow, 
That falls from the wintry sky, 
That robes the earth in a vest of white, 
And sparkles and shines in the sun’s rich light 
Like the starry arch on high! 
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The snow, the snow! I love the snow; 
’Tis ever dear to me! 
With the gladsome cry of the bright-cheeked boy, 
Who hails its flight with a shout of joy— 
With a shout so full of glee! 
Then give me the snow, the white-winged snow, 
That falls from the wintry sky, 
That robes the earth in a vest of white, 
And sparkles and shines in the sun’s rich light, 
Like the starry arch on high! 
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THE DISPUTED WEDDING-RING. 


BY N. P. 


WILLIS. 


«“ Love, once lost, is never found again,” said 


Clay, “I wonder how it is with a flirtation!” He 
threw the volume aside in which he had found 
this time-saving apophthegm, and, taking up “ the 
red book,” looked for the county address of Sir 
Harry Freer, the exponent (only) of Lady Fanny 
Freer, who, though the “ nicest possible creature,” 
is not the heroine of this story. Sir Harry’s an- 
cestral domain turned out to be a portion of the 
earth’s surface in that county of England where 
the old gentry look down upon very famous lords 
as foo new, and proportionately upon all other fami- 
lies that have not degenerated since William the 
Conqueror. 

Sir Harry had married an earl’s daughter; but 
as the earldom was only the fruit of two genera- 
tions of public and political eminence, Sir Harry 
was not considered in Cheshire as having made 
more than a tolerable match; and if he passed for 
a “Cheshire cheese” in London, he passed for but 
the rind in the county. In the county therefore 
there was a Lord Paramount of Freer Hall, and in 
town, a Lady Paramount of Brook-street; and it 
was under the town dynasty that Miss Blanch 
Beaufin was invited up from Cheshire to pass a 
first winter in London—Miss Beaufin being the 


daughter of a descendant of a Norman retainer of | 


the first Sir Harry, and the relative position of the 
families having been rigidly kept up to the existing 
epoch. 

The address found in the red book was inscribed 
upon the following letter:— 


“Dear Lavy Fanny:—If you have anything 
beside the ghost-room vacant at Freer Hall, I will 
run down to you. Should you, by chance, be 
alone, ask up the curate for a week to keep Sir 
Harry off my hands; and, as you don’t flirt, pro- 
vide me with somebody much prettier than your- 
self for our mutual security. As my autograph 
sells for eighteen pence, you will excuse the bre- 
vity of 

Yours truly, 
ERNEST CLAY. 

N. B.—Tell mein your answer if Blanch Beau- 
fin is within a morning’s ride.” 


Lady Fanny was a warm-hearted, extravagant, 
beautiful creature of impulse, a passionate friend 
of Clay’s, (for such women are,) without a spice 
of flirtation. She was a perennial belle in Lon- 
don; and he had begun his acquaintance with her 
by throwing himself at her head in the approved 
fashion—in love to the degree of rose-asking and 
sonnet-writing. As she did not laugh when he 
72 


sighed, however, but only told him very seriously 
that she was not a bit in love with him, and thought 
he was throwing away his time, he easily forgave 
her insensibility, and they became very warm al- 
lies. Spoiled favourite as he was of London soci- 
ety, Clay had qualities for a very sincere friendship, 
and Lady Fanny, full of irregular talent, had also 
a strong vein of common sense, and perfectly un- 
derstood him. This explanation to the reader. 
It would have saved some trouble and pain if it 
had been made by some good angel to Sir Harry 
Freer. 

As the London coach rattled under the bridged 
gate of the gloomy old town of Chester, Lady 
Fanny’s dashing ponies were almost on their 
haunches with her impetuous pull-up at the Ho- 
tel; and returning with a nod the coachman’s 
respectful bow, she put her long whip in at the 
coach window to shake hands with Clay, and in a 
few minutes they were again off the pavements, 
and taking the road at her ladyship’s usual speed. 

“ Steady, Flash! steady!” (she ran on, talking to 
Clay and her ponies in the same breath,) “ doleful 
ride down, isn’t it!—(keep up, Tom, you villain!) 
—very good of you to come, I’m sure, dear Er- 
nest, and you'll stay; how long will you stay? 
(down, Flash!)—Oh, Miss Beaufin! [I’ve some- 
thing to say to you about Blanch Beaufin! I 
didn’t answer your Nota Bene—(go along, Tom! 
that pony wants blooding)—because, to tell the 
truth, it’s a delicate subject at Freer Hall, and I 
would rather talk than write about it. You see— 
(will you be done, Flash! )—the Beaufins, though 
very nice people, and Blanch quite a love—(go 
along, lazy Tom! )—the Beaufins, I say, are rated 
rather crockery in Cheshire. And I am ashamed 
to own, really quite ashamed, I have not been near 
them in a month. Shameful, isn’t it! There’s 
good action, Emest! Look at that nigh pony; not 
a blemish in him; and such @ goer in single har- 
ness! Well, I'll go round by the Beaufins now.” 

“Pray consider, Lady Fanny!” interrupted 
Clay deprecatingly, “eighteen hours in a coach.” 

“Not to go in! oh, not to go in! Blanch is 
very ill, and sees nobody; and—(come, Tom! 
come! )—TI only heard of it this morning—(there’s 
for your laziness, you stupid horse!)—We’ll just 
call and ask how she is, though Sir Harry” 
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“Is she very ill, then?” asked Clay with a con- | 


cern which made Lady Fanny turn her eyes from 
her ponies’ ears to look at him. 

“They say, very! Of course, Sir Harry can’t 
forbid a visit to the sick.” 

“ Surely he does not forbid you to call on Blanch 
Beaufin!” 
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“Not ‘forbid’ precisely; that wouldn’t do— 
(gently, sweet Flash! now, Tom! now, lazy! trot 
fair through the hollow!)—but I invited her to 
pass the winter with me without consulting him, 
and he liked it well enough, till he got back among 
his stupid neighbours—(well done, Flash! plague 
take that bothering whipple tree! )—and they and 
their awkward daughters, whom I might have in- 
vited—(whoa! Flash!)—if I had wanted a mena- 
gerie, set him to looking into her pedigree. There’s 
the house; the old house with the vines over it 
yonder! So then, Sir Harry—such a sweet girl, 
too—set his face against the acquaintance. Here 
we are!——-( Whoa, bays! whoa!) Hold the reins 
a moment while I run in!” 

More to quell a vague and apprehensive feeling 
of remorse, than to wile away idle time, Clay 
passed the reins back to the stripling in gray livery 
behind, and walked round Lady Fanny’s ponies, 
expressing his admiration of them and the turn-out 
altogether. 

« Yes sir,” said the lad, who seemed to have caught 
some of the cleverness of his mistress, for he scarce 
looked fourteen, “they’re a touch above anything in 
Cheshire! Look at the forehand of that nigh ’un, 
sir'—-arm and withers like a greyhound, and yet 
what a quarter for trotting, sir! Quite the right 
thing all over! Carries his flag that way quite 
nat'ral; mever was nicked, sir! Did you take 
notice, begging your pardon, sir, how milady put 
through that hollow? Wasn’t it fine, sir? To- 
ther's a goodish nag, too, but nothing to Flash; 
can’t spread, somehow; that’s Sir Harry’s picking 
up, and never was a match; no blood in Tom, sir! 
Look at his fetlock: underbred, but a jimpy nag 
for a roadster, if a man wanted work out on him. 
See how he blows, sir, and Flash as still as a 
stopp’d wheel!” 

Lady Fanny’s reappearance at the door of the 
house interrupted her page’s eulogy on the bays; 
and with a very altered expression of countenance 
she resumed the reins, and drove slowly homeward. 

“She is very ill, very ili! but she wishes to see 
you, and you must go there; but not to-morrow. 
She is passing a crisis now, and her physician 
says, will be easier if not better, after to-morrow. 
Poor girl! dear Blanch! Ah, Clay! but no—no 
matter; I shall talk about it with more composure 
by and by—poor Bianch!” 

Lady Fanny’s tears rained upon her two hands 
as she let out her impatient horses to be sooner at 
home, and, in half an hour, Clay was alone in his 
luxurious quarters, under Sir Harry’s roof, with 
two hours to dinner, and more than thoughts 
enough, and very sad ones, to make him glad of 
time and solitude. 

Freer Hall was full of company—Sir Harry’s 
company—and Clay, with the quiet assurance of 
a London star, used to the dominant, took his sta- 
tion by Lady Fanny on entering the drawing- 
room, and when dinner was announced, gave her 
his arm, without troubling himself to remember 
that there was a baronet who had claim to the 
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honour, and of whom he must simply make a 
mortal enemy. At table, the conversation ran 
mainly in Sir Harry’s vein, hunting, and Clay did 
not even take the listener’s part; but, in a low 
tone, talked of London to Lady Fanny—her lady- 
ship, (unaccountably to her husband and his 
friends, who were used to furnish her more merri- 
ment than reverie,) pensive and out of spirits. 
With the announcement of coffee in the drawing- 
room, Clay disappeared with her, and their even- 
ing was a fete-a-tete, for Sir Harry and his friends 
were three-bottle men, and commonly bade good- 
night to ladies when the ladies left the table. If 
there had been a second thought in the convivial 
squirearchy, they would have troubled their heads 
less about a man who did not exhibit the first 
symptom of love for the wife—civility to the hus- 
band. But this is a hand-to-mouth world in the 
way of knowledge, and nothing is stored but expe- 
riences, life-time by life-time. 

Another day passed and another, and mystery 
seemed the ruling spirit of the hour, for there were 
enigmas for all. Regularly, morning and after- 
noon, the high stepping ponies were ordered round, 
and Lady Fanny (with Mr. Clay for company to 
the gate) visited the Beaufins, now against positive 
orders from the irate Sir Harry, and daily, Clay’s 
reserve with his beautiful hostess increased, and 
his distress of mind with it, for both he and she 
were alarmed with the one piece of unexplained 
intelligence between them—Miss Beaufin would 
see Mr. Clay when she should be dying! Not 
before—for worlds not before—and of the physi- 
cian constantly in attendance, (Lady Fanny often 
present,) Clay knew that the poor girl besought 
with an eagerness, to the last degree touching and 
earnest, to know when hope could be given over. 
She was indulged, unquestioned, as a dying daugh- 
ter; and, whatever might be her secret, Lady Fanny 
promised that at the turning hour, come what 
would of distressing and painful, she would herself 
come with Mr. Clay to her death-bed. 

Sir Harry and his friends were in the billiard- 
room, and Lady Fanny and Clay breakfasting 
together, when a note was brought in by one of 
the footmen, who waited for an answer. 

“Say that I will come,” said Lady Fanny, 
“and stay, George! Sce that my ponies are har- 
nessed immediately; put the head of the pheton 
up, and let it stand in the coach house. And, 
Timson!” she added to the butler who stood at the 
side table, “if Sir Harry inquires for me, say that 
I am gone to visit a sick friend.” 

Lady Fanny walked to the window. It rained 
in torrents. ‘There was no need of explanation to 
Clay; he understood the note and its meaning. 

“The offices connect with the stables by a 
covered way,”’ she said, “and we will get in there. 
Shall you be ready in a few minutes?” 

“ Quite, dear Lady Fanny! I am ready now.” 

«“'The rain is rather fortunate than otherwise,” 
she added, in going out, “for Sir Harry will not 
see us go; and he might throw an obstacle in the 
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way, and make it difficult to manage. Wrap well 
up, Ernest!” 

The butler looked inquisitively at Clay and his 
mistress, but both were preoccupied, and in ten 
minutes the rapid phaton was on its way, the 
ponies pressing on the bit as if the eagerness of the 
two hearts beating behind them was communi- 
cated through the reins, and Lady Fanny, con- 
trary her wont, driving in unencouraging 
silence. The three or four miles between Freer 
Hall and their destination were soon traversed, and 
under the small porte-cochere of the ancient man- 


to 


sion the ponies stood panting and sheltered. 

“Kind Lady Fanny! God bless you!” said a 
tall, dark man of a very striking exterior, coming 
out to the pheton. “And you, sir, are welcome!” 

They followed him into the little parlour, where 
Clay was presented by Lady Fanny to the mother 
of Miss Beaufin, a singularly yet sadly sweet 
woman in voice, person and address; to the old, 
white-haired vicar, and to the physician, who re- 
turned his bow with a cold and very formal salute. 

«“ There is no time to be lost,” said he, “and at 
the request of Miss Beaufin, Lady Fanny and this 
gentleman will please go to her chamber without 
us. I can trust your ladyship to see that her re- 
mainder of life is not shortened nor harassed by 
needless agitation.” 

Clay’s heart beat violently. At the extremity 
of the long and dimly-lighted passage thrown open 
by the father to Lady Fanny, he saw a white cur- 
tained bed—the death-bed, he knew, of the gay and 
fair flower of a London season, the wonder and 
idol of difficult fashion, and unadmiring rank. 
Blanch Beaufin had appeared like a marvel in the 
brilliant circles of Lady Fanny’s acquaintance, a 
distinguished, unconscious, dazzling girl, of whom 
her fair introductress (either in mischief or good 
nature) would say nothing but that she was her 
neighbour in Cheshire, though all that nature 
could lavish on one human creature seemed hers, 
with all that high birth could stamp on mien, coun- 
tenance and manners. Clay paid her his tribute 
with the rest—the hundred who flattered and fol- 
lowed her; but she was a proud girl, and though 
he seized every opportunity of being near her, 
nothing in her manner betrayed to him that he 
was not counted among the hundred. A London 
season fleets fast, and, taken by surprize with Lady 
Fanny’s early departure for the country, her fare- 
wells were written on the corners of cards, and 
with a secret deep buried in the heart, she was 
brought back to the retirement of home. 

Brief history of the breaking of a heart! 

Lady Fanny started slightly on entering the 
chamber. The sick girl sat propped in an arm 
chair, dressed in snowy white; even her slight foot 
appearing beneath the edge of her dress in a slip- 
per of white satin. Her brown hair fell in profuse 
ringlets over her shoulders; but it was gathered 
behind into a knot, and from it depended a white 
veil, the diamonds which fastened it, pressing to 
the glossy curve of her head, a slender stem of 
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orange-flowers. Her features were of that slight 
mould which shows sickness by little except higher 
transparency of the blue veins, and brighter redness 
in the lips, and as she smiled with suffused cheek, 
and held out her gloved hand to Clay, with a vain 
effort to articulate, he passed his hands across his 
eyes and looked inquiringly at his friend. He had 
expected, though he had never realized, that she 
would be altered. She looked almost as he had 
left her. He remembered her only as he had often- 
est seen her—dressed for ball or party, and but for 
the solemnity of the preparation he had gone 
through, he might have thought his feelings had 
been played upon only; that Blanch Beaufin was 
well—still beautiful and well; that he should again 
see her in the brilliant circles of London; still love 
her as he secretly did, and receive what he now 
felt would be under any circumstances a gift of 
Heaven, the assuranee of a return. This anda 
world of confused emotion, tumultuously and in 
an instant, rushed through his heart; for there are 
moments in which we live lives of feeling and 
thought; moments, glances, which supply years of 
sweet or bitter memory. 

This is but a sketch—but an outline of a tale 
over true. Were there space, were there time to 
follow out the traverse thread of its mere mournful 
incidents, we might write the reverse side of a leaf 
of life ever read partially and wrong— the life of the 
gay and unlamenting. Sickness and death had 
here broken down a wall of adamant between two 
creatures, every way formed for each other. In 
health and ordinary regularity of circumstances, 
they would have loved as truly and deeply as those 
in humbler or in more fortunate relative positions; 
but they probably would never have been united. 
It is the system, the necessary system of the class 
to which Clay belonged, to turn adroitly and gaily 
off every shaft to the heart; to take advantage of 
no opening to affection; to smother all preference 
that would lead to an interchange of hallowed vows; 
to profess a sensibility equally polished and hard- 
ened on the subject of pure love; to forswear mar- 
riage, and make of it a mock and an impossibility. 
And whose handiwork is this unnatural order of 
society! Was it established by the fortunate and 
joyous—by the wealthy and untrammelled, at 
liberty to range the world if they liked, and marry 
where they chose, but preferring gaiety to happi- 
ness, and lawless liberty to virtuous love? No, in- 
deed! not by these! Show me one such man, and 
I will show you a rare perversion of common feel- 
ing—a man who under any circumstances would 
It is not to those 
able to marry where they will, that the class of 
London gay men owe their system of mocking 
opinions. But it is to the companions of fortu- 
nate men—gifted like them, in all but fortune, and 
holding their caste by the tenure of forsworn ties— 
abiding in the Paradise of aristocracy, with pure 
love for the forbidden fruit!’ Are such men insen- 
sible to love? Has this forbidden joy—this one 
thing hallowed in a bad world; has it no tempta- 
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tion for the gay man? Is his better nature quite 
dead within him? Is he never ill and sad where 
gaiety cannot reach him’ Does he envy the rich 
young lord, (his friend,) everything but his blush- 
ing and pure bride? Is he poet or wit, or the mirror 
of taste and elegance, yet incapable of discerning 
the qualities of a true love; the celestial refinement 
of a maiden passion, lawful and fearless, devoted 
because spotless, and enduring because made up 
half of prayer and gratitude to her maker’? Does he 
not know distinctions of feeling, as he knows cha- 
racter in a play? Does he not discriminate between 
purity and guilt in love, as he does in his nice 
judgment of honour and taste’ Is he gaily dead to 
the deepest and most elevated craving of nature— 
love, passionate, single-hearted, and holy? Trust 
me, there is a bitterness whose depths we can only 
fathom by refinement! To move among creatures 
embellished and elevated to the last point of human 
attainment, lovely and unsullied, and know your- 
self (as to all but gazing on and appreciating them) 
a pariah and an outcast! to breathe their air, and 
be the companion and apparent equal of those for 
whose bliss they are created, and to whom they are 
offered for choice, with the profusion of flowers in 
a garden —(the chooser and possessor of the bright- 
est your inferior in all else)— to live thus; to suffer 
thus, and still smile and call it choice and your 
own way to happiness—this is mockery indeed! 
He who stood now in the death-room of Blanch 
Beaufin, had felt it in its bitterest intensity! 

“Mr. Clay! Ernest!” said the now pale crea- 
ture, breaking the silence with a strong effort, for 
he had dropped on his knee at her side in un- 
governable emotion, and, as yet, had but articulated 
her name; “Ernest! I have little time for any- 
I am 
I am convinced,” she 


thing—least of all for disguise or ceremony. 
assured that I am dying. 
added firmly, taking up the watch that lay beside 
her, “that I have been told the truth, and that 
when this hour-hand comes round again, I shall be 
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plained a mystery which her bridal attire had 
already half unravelled. 

Blanch spoke quickly—“ Shall he proceed, Er- 
nest?” 

Her prayer-book was open on her knee, and 
Clay gave it to the vicar, who, with a quick sense 
of sympathy, and with but a glance at the weeping 
and silent parents, read without delay the hallowed 
ceremonial. 

Clay’s countenance elevated and cleared 
proceeded, and Blanch, with her !arge suffused 
eyes fixed on his, listened with a smile, serene, but 
expressive of unspeakable rapture. Her beauty 
had never been so radiant, so angelic. In Heaven, 
on her bridal night, beatified spirit as she was, 
she could not have been more beautiful! 

One instant of embarrassment occurred, unob- 
served by the dying bride, but, with the thought- 
fulness of womanly generosity, Lady Fanny had 


as he 


foreseen it, and drawing off her own wedding-ring, 
she passed it into Ernest’s hand, ere the interrup- 
tion became apparent. Alas! the emaciated hand 
ungloved to receive it! That wasted finger pointed 
indeed to Heaven! Till then, Clay had felt almost 
ina dream. But here was sufiering—sickness— 
death! This told what the hectic brightness and 
the faultless features would fain deny; what the 
fragrant and still unwithering flowers upon her 
temples would seem to mock! But the hectic was 
already fading, and the flowers outlived the light 
in the dark eyes they shaded! 

The vicar joined their hands with the solemn 
adjuration, “ Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder;” and Clay rose from his 
knees, and pressing his first kiss upon her lips, 
strained her passionately to his heart. 

“ Mine in Heaven!” she cried, giving way at 
last to her tears, as she closed her slight arms over 
Is it not so, mother! 
There is no giving 


his neck; “ mine in Heaven! 
father! 
in marriage in Heaven, but the ties, hallowed here, 


is he not mine now’ 





dead. I will conceal nothing. They have given ; are not forgotten there! Tell me they are not! Speak 
me cordials that will support me one hour, and for ; to me, my husband! Press me to your heart, 
that hour—and for eternity—I wish—if I may be { Ernest! Your wifs—oh, I thank God!” 
so blest—if God permit—to be your wife!” } The physician sprang forward and laid his hand 
Lady Fanny Freer rose and came to her with upon her pulse. She fell back upon her pillows, 
rapid steps, and Clay sprang to his feet, and in a and with a smile upon her lips, and the tears still 
passion of tears exclaimed, “Oh God! can this be » wet upon her long and drooping lashes, lay dead. 
true!” Lady Fanny took the mother by the arm, and 
«“ Answer me quickly!”’ she continued, in a voice with a gesture to the father and the physician to 
raised, but breaking through sobs, “an hour is follow, they retired and left the bridegroom alone. 
short—oh how short, when it is the last!—I can- . : ° ° ® 
not stay with you long, were you a thousand times Life is full of sudden transitions; and the next 
mine—tell me, Ernest!—shall it be’—shall I be ° event in that of Ernest Clay, was a duel with Sir 
wedded ere I die’—wedded now?” Harry Freer—if the Morning Post was to be be- 
A passionate gesture to lady Fanny was all the lieved—*« occasioned by the indiscretion of Lady 
answer Clay could make, and in another moment Fanny, who in a giddy moment, it appears, had 
the aged vicar was in the chamber, with her parents > given to her admirer, Sir Harry’s opponent, her 
and the physician, to all of whom a few words ex- » wedding-ring!” 
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WILTON HARVEY. 


BY MISS C. M. SEDGWICE. 


LETTERS. 


“If life were slumber on a bed of down, 
Toil unimposed, vicissitude unknown, 
Sad were our lot.’’ 


We pass ever so much of the lives of our dramatis 
persone as flowed in a still and even current, and 
only glance at those turns and changes that most 
obviously affected their after lives. We say obvi- 
ously, but, in reality, is there any period in the 
mental development that does not more or less 
affect its after condition. ‘There were qualities in 
Stanley Gretton’s character which do not often co- 
exist, and their singular combination was probably 
owing to the early and striking change in his cir- 
cumstances, which, on a nature social to diffusive- 
ness, generous to profusion, and full of humour, 
that sweet sunshine of life, had superinduced pro- 
vidence, thrift, and habits of deep reflection. This 
is not the stuff that heroes of romantic days were 
made of; but we have to do with the realities of 
our working-day world. 

Stanley was fifteen when he announced to his 
uncle, Wilton Harvey, to his astonishment and 
displeasure, (at least as much of it as the good- 
natured man could feel,) that he had procured an 
employment by which he could earn enough to 
support himself. 

“ The deuce you have! and what is to become 
of your education in the meantime? You never 
thought of that, hey?” 

“ Pardon me, my dear uncle; I have been think- 
ing of it for the last three years. I am now, in my 
studies, two years in advance of boys of my own 
age, and am prepared to enter the junior class at 
Columbia College.” 

“ Bless me! is it possible? are you indeed? My 
dear boy, you shall have every advantage—you de- 
serve it. Ill hold up your example to your cou- 
sins; I'll spare no money on you at any rate.” 

Stanley smiled. “It is in part that I may dis- 
pense with your money, Uncle Wilton, that I have 
exerted myself to get ahead.” 

“T thought you had more sense, to say nothing 
of gratitude, Stanley. Have not! treated you like 
my own children? Have you felt any differ- 
ence?” 

“«“ Never the slightest, except when you reminded 
me of it by being more lavish upon Mary and me 
than upon them—more indulgent to us.” 

“ How could I help that? I should have been 
as cruel as the babes-in-the-wood-uncle if I could 
have done otherwise. I had to be father and mo- 
ther, as well as uncle to you—poor children! 
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Have my boys done or said anything to hurt you? 
has Grace?” 

« Nothing in the world; but you are all spoiling 
us with your kindness.” 

“Then if you have nothing to complain of, 
what in the world are you going away for’ I 
never heard such confounded nonsense—you fif- 
teen, and Mary six. Do you mean to take her on 
your back, and go begging through the world with 
her, instead of staying where you have a natural 
right to everything you want?” 

“You have indeed, my dear uncle, made our 
wants seem to us like rights. Mary has never 
been an orphan, and I only in the memory of my 
parents’ love.” 

Again Mr. Harvey interrupted him, but with a 
little fidgeting, and turning away to wipe his 


eyes. “This is talk, Stanley; you know I don’t 


like talk; actions speak louder than words. If 


you truly feel so, what do you go away for?” 

“In the last conversation I had with my father,” 
replied Stanley, “he told me how his youth had 
passed in exertion and self-denial; he spoke of the 
power he had acquired by his struggles and self- 
reliance. 1 remember—for I remember every word 
he said upon that last day I was with him—I re- 
member he said, ‘Stanley, do not let my success 
spoil you. Sofas, lolling-chairs, a carriage, and a 
luxurious table make a bad bringing up for an 
American boy. If I were to die a poor man to-day 
I believe you would be the better for it; you would 
take care of your sister, and make something of 
yourself.’ Now, uncle, am I wrong:—am I super- 
stitious in thinking there was something of pro- 
phetic counsel in this?” 

« No, no, by George, Stanley! But then it’s— 
it's—it’s very hard upon me. I won’t oppose you. 
Go, and God go with you, my boy. Live as 
poorly as you choose—rough it as you will, but 
then you must take money enough from me to pay 
your college fees—to buy your clothes, and nick- 
nacks, and supply your little expenses, you know.” 

“This would be an odd way of roughing it, 
uncle. No, I must cast off entirely.” 

« But you can’t do it, my son.” 

Stanley explained. He told his uncle that he 
had engaged to give lessons, for which he should 
receive money enough to defray all his necessary 
expenses; that he had taken lodgings at Harman 
Staats’, an old friend of his father, of decayed for- 
tune, whose plain joints of meat and frugal allow- 
ance would certainly tend to save our young phi- 
losopher from any self-imposed restrictions. 

Stanley’s plan worked admirably: his income 
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increased, and his expenses did not. As soon as 
he had the means, he endeavoured to remove his 
sister from her luxurious town-home to a country 
residence; but in this he was thwarted: he had 
something more stubborn to contend with than his 
uncle’s opposition—the resolute temper of his cou- 
sin, Grace Harvey, who, though four years older 
than Mary Gretton, found in her loving and ear- 
nest disposition, quick wit, and cheerful temper, 
the elements of most delightful companionship, so 
that she was her friend as well as pet. From time 
to time Stanley made ineffectual efforts to remove 
hissister. Grace was too strong forhim. She had 
showers of reasons to oppose to him; and if reasons 
failed, a woman’s substitute, showers of tears. 

The course of life ran on for five years: Stanley 
won all the honours the college could confer, stu- 
died law, and was admitted one of the multitudinous 
legal fraternity of the city of New York. Just at 
this time it was determined that Mr. Harvey should 
go abroad with his family. Mrs. Harvey had been 
dead many years; her sister, a widow, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Salton, was to attend her niece. Mr. Har- 
vey’s two boys were to be placed in a foreign 
boarding-school. Miss Grace Harvey was to re- 
main with her aunt in Paris for two or three years 
to perfect herself in French and sundry accomplish- 
ments; and it was agreed on all sides, but not till 
after a stout resistance from Grace, and many keen 
pangs, that Mary should be consigned to her bro- 
ther. The parting hour came: Grace Harvey was 
just fifteen—at that happy age when the freshness 
of childhood had not passed away—when the gates 
of life are just unfolding—when all around breathes 
grace, love, and beauty, and all beyond promise 
and hope. Her dark flashing eye indicated her 
generous and vehement temper, and when quite 
unexcited, and in seeming repose, there was a 
depth of expression that revealed an unsounded 
and unknown power. Her complexion was dark, 
but so quickly and richly kindled by mental ex- 
citement, or a glow of feeling, that she seemed to 
be a child of the south rather than of our cold lati- 
tude. Her features were not regular; to tell the 
truth, they were very irregular, and unconforma- 
ble to all the standards and rules of beauty, but they 
produced the effect of beauty; and, by those who 
felt it, it was attributed to the classic form of her 
head, to its graceful set upon her shoulders, to her 
buoyant step and graceful movement. The sim- 
ple truth was, that her soul lit up her face, and 
animated her whole form, giving it an expression 
far beyond what mere beauty of outline and colour- 
ing can produce. Mary Gretton was very different 
from her cousin, but not inferior to her. ‘Though 
four years younger, she was much less liable to 
mistakes and perversion. She dwelt in the clear 
sunshine of love, simplicity, and truth, too high for 
the vapory delusions of the world to reach to her 
elevation. At the period of her parting with Grace 
she was a happy, confiding, intensely-loving little 
girl of eleven years. 

The last preparations were finished. Mrs. Sal- 
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ton was already in the carriage, the servants were 
bustling through the rooms with the last parcels, 
and the boys thundering up and down the stairs. 

“Is everything ready, Stanley?” asked Mr. 
Harvey. 

“ Yes, I believe everything. I have put Hal- 
leck’s and Bryant’s poems, for my cousin, in the 
red bag, with the books for Mrs. Salton; and here, 
uncle, are all the morning papers for you.” 

«“ Oh, thank you, thank you, my dear fellow, you 
think of everything—the last newspapers I shall 
have, perhaps, for a month to come; this is the 
worst of going to sea. Come here, Stanley,” he 
added, lowering his voice, and withdrawing to the 
extremity of the room farthest from the girls, who 
stood by the mantel-piece encircled in one ano- 
ther’s arms: “ Now don’t answer me, Stanley,” 
continued his uncle; “I don’t want any altercation 
with you, and that’s why I have left speaking to 
you till the last minute.” He gave Stanley a 
paper: “ You will see in this that I have ordered 
a thousand dollars a year, to be paid to you quar- 
terly. It is not to await your draft; the order is 
peremptory that it be given to you, and you must 
take it, or my agent don’t perform his duty—so 
you have no choice. I could not go away with any 
comfort and provide less for you and that dear lit- 
tle girl, who is going forth among strangers, father- 
less and motherless.” 

“ T cannot choose but take your money, my dear 
uncle,” replied Stanley smiling, “and will use it 
if we need it.” 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times; this 
is a great relief to me. God knows, if you would 
but consent to it, you should stand on even ground 
with my own children; but you have done man- 
fully, bravely, and I am proud of you—I must 
own that, though it’s hard I can’t do anything for 
you.” 

“ You have done everything in giving me your 
confidence and affection.” 

While uncle and nephew were thus interchang- 
ing their kind feelings, Grace was giving her last 
charges to Mary. “Be sure, you or Stanley, to 
write by every packet—no, both write, and don’t 
write in French to please Dumas—I did not pro- 
mise him, and I shan’t do it. I can’t turn my let- 
ters to you into French exercises. What we feel 
will come gushing out of our hearts in English.” 

“Oh, I am sure I shall never write to you in 
French,” said Mary; “I should think French peo- 
ple would rather write in English what they really 
feel.” 

« And Mary, dear,” resumed Grace, “ don’t grow 
tall and gawky; be just the dear little round thing 
you are now, and don’t get that upright, demure, 
boarding-school-girl way of sitting; and don’t alter 
this way of dressing your hair—I don’t like it in 
any other fashion whatever: and keep the same 
way of making your frocks, and always wear 
these little plaited frills round your neck and 
arms.” Mary smiled through her tears. “ But, 
above all, Mary, don’t change in your love for 
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me; grow tall, fat, straight, crooked, anything you 
please, but keep your heart the same.” 

«“ That [ certainly shall; but it’s you, Grace, that 
I am afraid will change—you that are going so 
far away among strange people; there’s nothing to 
change me. We can’t change, can we, Stanley?” 
she added to her brother, who, his uncle having 
left him, had joined the cousins. 

« No, we cannot,” he replied. 

“ You are both very unkind to think that I can 
change.” Mary protested she did not think so, 
and begged Grace would take back that word 
unkind, which she said would stick in her ears all 
the while Grace was gone. “Oh, I'll take back 
anything—everything—if Stanley will take back 
what he said.” 

“Grace, the carriage is waiting, 
Mr. Harvey. 

“I merely said, Grace, that we could not change.” 

“But you know what you meant, Stanley. 
Faith and love go together; and if you have not 
faith in me, you do not love me.” 

«“ Not love you!” exclaimed Stanley and Mary, 
in a breath. Mary looked Grace in the eye; Stan- 
ley turned away and walked to the window; his 
cheek was colourless. 

“ Why, what are you about, children?” said 
Mr. Harvey, appearing at the door; “you will 
have time enough for your last words going down 
to the Hook;—poor things, keep together while 
you can. I'll go in the carriage with Mrs. Salton 
and the boys; and you, Stanley, go with the girls. 
If you were like other folks, Stanley, we might all 
go to Europe together; but I'll be shot if I'd have 
you like them,” he half uttered, half murmured to 
himself, “ or different from what you are; not even, 
to have you always before my eyes.” 

The dismal parting was over; and the brother 
and sister were nearing the wharf on their return 
to the city. “I know,” said Mary, raising her 
head from her brother’s shoulder, and wiping away 
her tears, “that I ought to bear this better; but 
this is the first real sorrow I ever knew.” 

« And the first J ever knew, Mary, was such as 
to make all that come after it supportable.” 

« Oh, how could I forget that?” 

“Simply because you did not know it, my dear 
sister.” 

“ How strange it is, Stanley, that we should be 
unconscious while such changes are going on?” 

“Yes, most strange!”’ But so it is through 
the whole of life; there are events changing, or 
circumstances moulding our destiny, over which 
we have no control, whose progress we neither see 
nor hear. Why, then, may we not now have 
relations with the invisible world hereafter to be 
developed to us? 

Mary Gretton was soon after transferred to a 
happily chosen rural home, where, under the 
supervision of a most excellent teacher and friend, 
her character unfolded without any shackles or 
clogs whatever. Few young persons are so de- 
pendent for their happiness on external circum- 
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stances as Mary was—few of any age less so for 
their character. She was not moulded by out- 
ward things, but gave her impress to them. She 
was easily startled and disheartened by the evil 
aspects of life; but there were moments when she 
found good in everything; when “the million of 
spirits that unseen walk the earth,” seemed to 
enfold her in an atmosphere of light. Then she 
enjoyed rapturously everything; an aspect of na- 
ture, a flower, the sweet note of a bird, a book, 
a stanza of poetry. Sometimes her delight was 
deep and quiet; sometimes it burst forth in plea- 
sant words, and a laugh so joyous, that the young 
involuntarily joined with her, and the old and 
dreary gave an answering smile, and wished the 
child’s happiness might last! Alas! perhaps the 
next hour her disposition was like “sweet bells 
jangled out of tune,” jarred by some misery which 
she could not cure nor help. She was a strange 
mixture of gentleness and boldness, of timidity and 
courage; so that you could never calculate before- 
hand, whether she would shrink from a difficulty, 
or conquer it. Such a character, with its eager 
desires, and ever active feelings binding it with an 
electric chain, so that every touch is a sensation, is 
very inconvenient to those who have, or fancy they 
have, its training; trained it can only be by the 
infusion of a principle of duty, giving motive, force, 
and authority to self-direction. That principle, 
rooted in religion, will carry the soul through all 
the clashings, shocks, obstructions, and miserable 
trials of this world to heaven; and if it have not 
this holy principle, it will be sure to be wrecked 
on the stormy ocean of life. It is not the oak tree 
only that is lost by being planted in a china vase. 


LETTER FROM STANLEY GRETTON TO HIS SISTER 
MARY. 


My vearest Marry:—Mrs. Bayard arrived in 
the Havre packet on Sunday, and brought you the 
enclosed letter from Grace, and the box that goes 
with it. I have no letter from Grace, but Mrs. 
Bayard brings us startling news of her. It is 
reported in the American circle at Paris, that she 
is engaged to Clavers! I see you drop my letter 
and tear open Grace’s to see if this be true. What- 
ever she may have written on the subject, write to 
me by return of mail. If the report be true, it 
explains Clavers prolonging his stay so much be- 
yond his first purpose. I perceive he has been 
made an attaché to the embassy. This would 
give him a certain stamp that would make him 
more acceptable to Mrs. Salton. At home, I think 
he had not quite the distingué air, (to use that 
lady's favourite term,) to secure a high place in her 
good graces; but at Paris, “on change tout cela.” 
Clavers is certainly not quite the person you or I 
would have chosen for Grace; but he has merit; 
and who has merit equal to such fortune? I ima- 
gined Grace did not particularly fancy him; he 
was too reserved in his disposition, too elaborate 
in his manners to please her. But she was then 
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sixteen and uninstructed—unperverted by the 
world. Clavers, to do him justice, has always 
aimed at the highest mark. In college he was a 
severer student than I, and it was rather accident 
than desert that gave me a rank above him. In the 
law students’ debating clubs, and in the young 
men’s political societies, he was always a leader. 
He had not mingled with society till I introduced 
him at my uncle’s. An introduction there led to 
a general circulation in fashionable life, and he 
thanked me for the favour I had done him with 
more fervour than the occasion seemed to me to 
deserve. He said to me with a frankness that 
surprised me, “I am infinitely obliged to you, 
Gretton; if I had lived a hermit all my life, I would 
have gone into none but the best society.” “An 
entrée into what you term the best society,” I 
replied carelessly, “is easily obtained.” «Not so 
easily to those who are born in obscurity,” he 
answered, “as you who are bred in it imagine.” 
This was the first time I ever heard him allude to 
his origin. His face was deeply suffused. I felt 
a momentary contempt for him, but I checked it, 
remembering that human weakness rather deserves 
pity. I said, sincerely, that I thought an humble 
origin, if honest, was an advantage in this coun- 
try; for it gave a man an opportunity of making 
that a merit, which was a mere accident to ano- 
ther. He coldly replied, that “experience was the 
only test in these matters,” and so the conversa- 
tion ended. I was surprised at Clavers’ going 
abroad. He had formed a fortunate partnership, 
and he is not a person deliberately to sacrifice a 
substantial advantage. Was it with the purpose 
of obtaining Grace, and—Mary, my pen almost 
cuts through my paper while I write it—Grace’s 
fortune? God knows I would not do Clavers 
injustice; but he belongs to the order of men who 
make their feelings defer to their interests, and 
whose interests, by a great but common mistake, 
are made to consist in pecuniary acquisitions. 
My uncle has the reputation of an immense and 
rapidly accumulating fortune. He has been a 
fortunate speculator in stocks, in town lots, and 
western lands. He says that he seems to himself 
a Midas; everything he touches tums to gold. 
He is vexed and would be angry, if angry he could 
be, that I will not put my sickle into the golden 
harvest which he sees on every side, while I be- 
lieve that harvests which appear without plough- 
ing or sowing, will vanish like the mirage of the 
desert, leaving unsated this thirst after riches. 
Besides, money is not, in my estimation, happi- 
ness, or the representative of happiness; enough of 
it for independence to myself and to you, my dear 
little Molly, I hold to be essential; and if, in the 
honourable pursuit of my profession, I get more 
than this, I trust, that having become rich, the 
wise theories of our poverty will not be forgotten. 
My dear sister, [ pour out upon you all my feel- 
ings, experiences and purposes. Since Grace has 
come to be a fine lady in Paris, you are my only 
intimate friend. . ; - 
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Since writing the last page, an odd circumstance 
has occurred. I have been moving my office to 
the rooms our dear father occupied at the time of 
his death. It is wonderful how many recollections 
this locality has already awakened—how these 
blank walls touch the springs of memory and 
awaken tones, words, emotions that but for them 
might have slept for ever—But to my story. I 
told John, my office boy, to get me a carpenter to 
put up some fixtures in my new place. This 
morning I heard a man hobbling and stumbling 
up stairs, and John calling to him, “come on— 
come on; the shelves are wanted in this inner 
room.” “I can come no further,” replied the man 
in a broken voice, “my breath is gone.” I went 
forward, and seeing an old, blasted-looking crea- 
ture, apparently sinking under the weight of a few 
shelves, I took them from him, and sharply re- 
proved John for getting me a person incapable of 
doing my job. “He is not so poorly, sir, com- 
monly,” whispered John; “he was taken so just 
as he got to the door; you'll see, sir, he is a smart 
workman; for all he is such a bit of car’on to look 
at, he’s always at it.” John’s term was not ill 
chosen. ‘The man’s bones were absolutely flesh- 
less; his skin seemed glued to them; and in Scrip- 
ture phrase, “darkness had gathered over him,” 
settling in the deep hollows of his cheeks and 
temples. His eyes were all that looked like life 
about him, and they were as restless, bright and 
wild as a maniac’s. His hair was perfectly white, 
but too thick for a very old man’s; his whole ap- 
pearance struck me as one who had been prema- 
turely smitten, and had not grown old by the gen- 
tle process of time. I certainly have never seen 
the poor wretch before; and yet it seemed to me 
that his features mingled with the dim images of 
my childhood. “Are you so feeble, or are you 
ill?” I asked. “Neither; it was only a giddiness 
took me coming up the stairs; please give me your 
directions.” I gave them, and John brought for- 
ward my office-plate with my name to ask if it 
should be put up. The man grasped my arm 
convulsively, then let it drop, and shook as if an 
ague had seized him. I told John to go for a phy- 
sician; but the man said “no, he should be over it 
in a minute,” and directly he rallied, and went to 
his work, and, except a slight tremulousness of his 
hand, as if nothing had occurred. When he had 
finished with the shelves, he came up to my desk, 
and again a tremor seized him. “I am not right 
well this morning,” he said; “and if you'll get 
some one else to put up your sign, I’ll—but 
what’s this?” and he convulsively grasped a letter 
lying open on my desk. I replied gently, for his 
actions seemed involuntary, and what, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have been impertinent, de- 
served no displeasure. “This,” I replied, “is a let- 
ter from a friend of mine in Paris, Mr. Clavers.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed the old man, “is Au- 
gustine Clavers your friend’—Good God!” He 
pressed both hands on his head, and laughed like a 


madman. After a moment he again became calm, 
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80 WILTON HARVEY. 


and speaking with great effort, but steadily, he 
said, “ Augustine Clavers is a friend of yours, 
then, sir; is he well!—is he prospering!—have 
you news of him?” 

The questions were all uttered in a breath, indi- 
cating irrepressible curiosity. I took advantage of 
it to try to find out what his acquaintance with 
Clavers amounted to. I asked “if he knew him 
well?” « Well!—yes, pretty well—I have worked 
for him—worked hard!” (there was not much in 
the words, Mary; they might have been uttered 
on an ordinary occasion; but there was a mingled 
bitterness and misery in the man’s emphasis quite 
indescribable;) “and the young man has been 
good to me, but I have seldom seen him; and now 
it’s a long time since I have heard from him; I am 
alone in the world, sir; I know nobody, and no- 
body cares for me; and that’s why I am thinking 
of this young man; and if you have but the least 
thing to tell me of him, I'll thank you.” Perhaps, 
Mary, it is the tendency of our profession to make 
@ man suspicious; at any rate, the habit of exa- 
mining witnesses sharpens the observation. I felt 
sure this old wretch had an interest in Clavers he 
wished not to betray; so I determined, in gratify- 
ing it, to find out its source if I could. “I have a 
great deal to tell of Mr. Clavers,” I said, “if you 
have heard nothing from him in the last year.” 

«“ Nothing—nothing—nothing—he has _ heard 
from me though! No, no, I did not mean that— 
there’s a singing and roaring in my head to-day; 
I’m confused.” 

“Then you have not heard that Mr. Clavers 
has come to honours?” 

«“ No—what is it!—I knew he would.” 

I explained to him that he was attached to the 
embassy, that he was much courted in the Ameri- 
can Circle in Paris, that he visited in the houses of 
English lords, &c. He heard me with greedy ears 
and open mouth; but when I had finished, he 
seemed disappointed. “Is that all?” he said, 
“them lords won’t pay the fiddler for him. Have 
you told me all?” “Not quite all’—my tongue 
faltered, Mary, while I added the report that he 
was going to be married to a very fine young lady 
—my cousin. 

“ Your cousin!” he screamed, yes, absolutely 
screamed, Mary; “No—no--no—oh, my head 
goes giddy again!—I must go home.” He stag- 
gered away from the table; I took his arm to assist 
him. He shrunk from me as if my hand were a 
branding iron, and hurried off. I called after him 
that I had not paid him; he did not heed me. I 
followed him down stairs, and gave him the price 
John had agreed on; he thrust it into his pocket 
without looking at it. I followed him up the street 
with my eye; he ran a-foul of everything in his 
way, turned half over the old woman’s apple stall, 
at the corner of the street, and there he disappeared 
from my sight. Now, dear Molly, though I have 
boasted my sagacity, you see I am at fault; and if 
your mother-wit can throw any light on the subject, 
pray use it for me. I confess it possesses my imagi- 


nation, perhaps unreasonably. I forgot to mention 
to you that John tells me the man’s name is Ross, 
and that he occupies a small portion of a house, of 
which he is proprietor, in Cherry-street; the rest he 
lets. John’s mother, a widow, occupies a part of 
it. I bade him ask her if she had ever noticed any- 
thing unusual about the man. His answer was, 
that his mother said he was the “comicalest old 
thing she ever came across; he was always at 
work; always muttering to himself; that he seemed 
to have neither friend nor acquaintance in the 
world; that he was eager to get his rents, but 
never spent a penny; he was a quiet body, that 
harmed no one, and a good landlord, except that 
he would allow none of his tenants a privilege in 
the cellar; he pretended he wanted it all to store 
his stuff in; he would not let any one set a foot in 
it.” John’s mother once finding the door open had 
gone down to see for herself if there were no spare 
room, but before she could take a look round, Ross 
met her, and was in a towering passion, and told 
her if she did not keep to her own quarters, he 
would toss her out of the house, and her goods after 
her. John has made inquiries among the neigh- 
bours, but without effect. Cherry-street, like the 
rest of the city, changes its inhabitants for the 
most part every May day. One family had lived 
there four years, another six, but they knew no- 
thing of Ross, but that nothing is known of him. 
So I am not like to have my curiosity gratified till 
Clavers returns, and not then, for I should not ven- 
ture to dive into his secrets. Now, my dear Mary, 
I have done, and, in return, let me know how the 
gentle current of your life runs—its great events, a 
difficult lesson mastered, a glowing sunrise, or a 
brilliant aurora. Life should glide smoothly on to 
one who, at the end of the week, when “do unto 
others,” &c. is given out as the text to live by, 
asks for another, that being too easy! Do not re- 
proach Mrs. Carey with telling tales out of school. 
You are my whole patrimony, and I have a right 
to know its worth. 
Your loving brother, 


8. GRETTON. 


MARY GRETTON TO HER BROTHER. 


My pear BrotanER:—Do you believe it! Surely 
Grace would have written it to us if it were true 
and, thank Heaven, she has not. I never will be- 
lieve it, till I can’t help it. 

I wish Grace would not write tome again. Oh, 
no, that’s not what I wish, but that she would not 
have every other sentence about Clavers. You 
wish me to tell you what is in Grace’s letter— 
there is nothing you will much care to hear. She 
has been presented at Court, and Clavers has been 
there repeatedly with our minister; and they have 
all been to a grand fancy ball at the house of a 
French lady of high rank. Clavers appeared as an 
Indian chief, and the French ladies said his dress 
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was “admirable,” only surpassed by the propriety 
of his action—-that was “vraiment Americain! 
parfaitement savage!” “ Admirable judges they,” 
says Grace. Grace personated a “ Bohemienne,” 
(gipsy, is it not?) “I assure you, Molly,” she 
writes, “as an enthusiastic Scotch audience once 
said of Mrs. Siddons’s Lady Macbeth, ‘it was not 
bad!’” There is a good deal about operas, (Cla- 
vers goes everywhere with them.) You would not 
care for it, so [ shan’t copy it. Do you like Cla- 
vers! I am sure you do not, though you had a 
sort of outside intimacy with him. You will tell 
me that I was too young to judge of him, but I 
think, Stanley, little girls see people as they really 
are—they do not take pains to be anything else to 
them as they do to grown up people. Grace 
thought just as I did then. We often laughed to- 
gether at his flattering her aunt Salton. Mrs. Sal- 
ton, who saw through everything else, could never 
see through that. I wonder if he dares to flatter 
If Paris can make Grace vain and 
trifling, and devoted to outside things, it can do 


Grace now! 


anything. I do not believe she is so. I wish she 
would write to us what she is thinking and feeling. 
Perhaps it is because I am but a school girl, and 
live up in the country, that this Paris life of Grace 
Oh, Stanley, it 
does not signify writing any more about it; you 
will see how my tears have blotted all I have writ- 
ten, and you will know by that how I feel at the 
bare thought of Grace being changed—no longer 
our own real Grace. 

One thing pleased me. The case contained an 
embroidered cape, a present from Mrs. Salton, with 
a scrap of paper pinned to it, on which Grace 
had written “Don’t furbelow yourself in this, 
Molly!” and in the case were half a dozen neck 
and sleeve ruffles, just such as she begged me al- 
ways to wear, except their exquisite French plait- 
ing. I kissed the scrap of paper and the plaiting 
I burned the letter. 


seems so like baby-house play. 


over and over again. 





My dear brother,—I wrote the above under 
strong excitement; upon second thoughts I should 
rather not send it to you, but I do not wish ever 
to seem other than what I am to you, so let it go. 
Stanley, a new light seems to me to have fallen on 
the volume of life, and I read things therein that 
have heretofore been hidden from me. Is it not 
strange that a circumstance with which, apparent- 
ly, we have no concern—sometimes a word, and 
that not spoken to us, will touch a deep-seated 
spring in the mind, awakening feelings and pur- 
poses that give a new colouring of life? But I am 
putting my moral before the story from which I 
draw it. 

Mrs. Carey told us girls yesterday that Mr. 
Hubbard, the man who keeps the town’s-poor, had 
lost his only daughter, a very good young woman, 
and she wished us to go to the funeral with her. 
She thought we might learn there something bet- 
ter than our school-lessons. It was cloudy and 
drizzling, and a walk of two miles: and, to tell 
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the truth, none of us were much disposed to go. 
Julia N said she didn’t see what girls in our 
condition could learn from a woman who lived 
with paupers. Do you remember our ride down 
that pretty winding road under the shadow of Fox 
Mountain? well, just between that and Willow 
Brook Mr. Hubbard lives. His house is up the 
little lane where you stopped to look at a magnifi- 
cent elm, with a seat fixed in its branches. Anny 
Hubbard, the person that’s dead, placed it there 
for a little blind girl, who used to sit there with her 





knitting, and listen to the birds, and the “song of 


>? 
the leaves,” as she called it. Around Mr. Hub- 
bard’s house are two or three smaller ones where 
There are not more than ten or 


twelve, and they are all either very old or very 


the paupers live. 


The girls sat down on a bench under the 
Mr. Hubbard, a tall, rough-looking man, 
came forward, and twisting his thumbs, and look- 


young. 
elm. 


ing quite unmoved, asked Mrs. Carey to come 
into the “ mourners’ room.’ She beckoned to me 
to follow her. Mrs. Hubbard, a sickly woman, was 
on a bed in the room unable to rise. The paupers 
were “ the mourners” assembled there. The coffin, 
with the lid thrown back, was in a room beyond, 
and before an open door. ‘The clergyman had not 
yet come. One old woman was much discomposed 
because her cap was not plaited. She seemed 
conscious only that it was a dress occasion. “I 
hope you'll all excuse my cap,” she said; “ it’s the 
first time Anny ever neglected me; she knows I 
doat on having my borders plaited, and she always 
plaits them. I mistrust something is the matter 
with Anny.” “Why, don’t you know Anny’s 
dead, ma’am?” screeched an old crone next to her. 
“Dead! you don’t say so! then I shall never have 
my borders plaited again—never! never!” and she 
whimpered like a little child. 

An old man, ruined by intemperance, got across 
the room on his crutches, with much difficulty, 
to Mrs. Hubbard’s bedside: “I can feel for you, 
ma’am,” said he; “I've lost everything in the 
world, my friends, and my property. I paid the 
highest tax in the town of Berwick once, but it’s 
all gone now—we miust take the world as it comes, 


, 


ma’am—here a streak of fat, and there a streak of 
lean!”” « Won’t you please to sit down, sir?”’ said 
the poor mother, “ my head feels bad.” “I didn’t 
mean to worry you, ma’am,” said the old man, 
hobbling back to his seat: “it’s a stroke, I know; 
Anny’s death is a stroke to us all.” “ And that’s 
what we must expect,” said a very old woman, 
pitching her chair to Mrs. Hubbard’s bedside, 
“stroke after stroke—it’s a dying world, ma’am. 
I’ve buried six daughters and one son, besides my 
husband.” “ Anny was my all!” replied the mo- 
ther. “ And she was our all,” said an old woman, 
who had sat silent, leaning on her staff, bent al- 
most double. She spoke with such energy that 
every one in the room started. “ Highly favoured 
among women was you to have her so long, Mrs. 
Hubbard. ‘The Lord has spared her five-and- 
twenty years to you, and I'm thinking now you 
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; should be thanking him for what you’ve had, and 
$ not be murmuring. She was the Lord’s servant-— 
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she did his work, and did it well. We are ail 
mourners here with you, ma’am—the old for their 
child, and the young ones for their mother.” She 
lowered her voice, and said to me, “ Lead me to 
the corpse, child; I want to look on that face once 
more—-it always came before me like sunshine in 
a dreary place.” When, with great difficulty I 
got her to the door, another old woman, with the 
shaking palsy, occupied the place. She had her 
spectacles on, and was bending over the dead. She 
turned to us and said, “ Anny is laid out pretty, is 
not she? I’m glad on’t, for she took pains enough 
when she was living to have us all neat and gen- 


teel.” She offered her open snuff-box to my old 
woman.  You’re welcome to a pinch, Miss Syl- 


vy,” she said, “ though it’s the last. Anny filled it 
the very day she took sick.’”’ She added to me, 
“ The town don’t allow us snuff; but Anny said I 

vas rather old (I’m eighty-one, my dear, sin’ last 
fifth of May) to cure bad habits: so she kept me 
in snuff with her little odd change. Now, I’ve 
none in the wide world to fill my box, and I need 
it more than ever; a pinch of snuff is a support in 
trouble, child.” 

“ Stand away, Miss Sears, and let me have your 
place,” said my old cripple; and having got it, and 
having gazed intently on Anny’s countenance, 
which, even to me, a stranger, seemed impressed 
with the sweet records of her blessed life, she said, 
“ The Lord's peace lies on her; child,” she added, 
addressing me, “ it’s good for you tobe here. You 
are looking upon one who loved God, and loved 
everything he made, and served him with a willing 
heart and a cheerful countenance. She never 
thought it hard to do a good turn for the poor- 
est of God’s creatures. She was always ready 
to come when we wanted her, and never in a 
hurry to go away. She’d come o’ winter nights, 
when the wind was howling and the snow adrift- 
ing, and if we were any of us poorly she'd stay till 
morning. She was God’s witness!” Her voice 
became fainter and broken. “ Good-bye, Anny,” 
she added, “it will be lonesome without you; but 
the Lord could not spare you any longer, and 
we'll shut our mouths!” I led her back to her 
seat, and, except now and then a low groan, she 
remained there in silence. 

Mr. Sydney, a church of England clergyman, 
came to perform the ceremony—ceremony is a bad 
word for his office as he did it. In his address he 
did not, as I have heard some men, use just such 
topics, and words even, as he would have used any 
where else, but such as would have fitted in no 
other place. 

There was a fitting word for each; and I am 
sure, Stanley, he made those poor old creatures feel 
that there is 


“A spirit and pulse of God, 
A life and soul to every mode of being, 
Inseparably linked.” 
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While he was reading the service, I observed a 
little child, three or four years old, creep into a va- 
cant chair that stood by the coffin; and, having his 
back to us, he seemed to imagine himself unseen. 
He looked over into the coffin, and whispered a 
little louder each time, “« Anny! Anny! Anny, dear, 
wake up; Johnny will be a good boy, and say all 
his letters to you. Anny! Anny sleeps too long! 
Please to wake up, Anny—please to!” At last he 
got his head quite over into the coffin, and laying 
his cheek to her’s, he started back screaming, 
« Anny’s too cold!” At this, poor Mr. Hubbard, 
who till then had maintained his stoical compo- 
sure, burst into tears and sobs, and the service was 
interrupted till Mrs. Carey succeeded in soothing 
the little boy. I am afraid you are tired, Stanley; 
such simple scenes as these are so different in th 
seeing and the relation; but you must let me men- 
tion one more circumstance. Mr. Hubbard lives 
so far from the village burying-ground that th 
town have set apart a corner of a field on the mar- 
gin of Willow Brook for the paupers. It is on 
a gentle slope, almost enclosed by a curve of Fox 
Mountain, whose gray rocks stand beetling over it. 
These poor wretches fancied that, set apart by 
wretchedness from the prosperous and happy whil: 
living, they were to be cast out when dead, and 
they objected to the new burial place. The day 
before Anny died she said to her father, “ Bury me 
in the new burying-ground.” “ What, away from 
all your friends, Anny?” “Qh, no, sir. I think 
if I am buried there, my old friends here will b« 
willing to be buried around me. Give my love t 
them, and tell them so.” He did tell them, and 
one and all said, “ Yes, where Anny lies we are 
willing to lie.” 

The day, as I told you, had been sour, cloudy, 
and dripping, but the air had softened, and just as 
they were placing the last sods on Anny’s grave 
the sun shone out clear, and played athwart th: 
white locks and wrinkled cheeks of the paupers as 
they stood leaning on their crutches and staves 
about the grave. The little brook brightened into 
siniles, the swollen drops on the trees glittered like 
gems, the stern old rocks kindled in the light, and 
a glorious rainbow appeared in the east. I think 
a thrill went through every heart; even the old 
paupers turned their dim eyes to the glowing sky, 
and to me there seemed a voice coming out of this 
sudden bursting forth of light and beauty, crying, 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord—yea, 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from their |a- 
bours, and their works do follow them.’’* 

I found Grace’s letter awaiting me when I came 
home. Do you wonder that it grieved me’? Do 
you wonder that comparing my cousin with her 
high gifts and privileges, wasting them on court 
balis and French milliners, to Anny Hubbard, in 
her humble but most blessed ministry, I felt that I 
would rather be thisunknown woman?’ Not that ! 


* Itis due to obscure, unknown, and unpraised worth, to 
say that the character of Anny Hubbard is no fancy skeich 
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am so foolish as to think that serving the poor is 
the only way of serving God, but I desire to serve 
Him, to fly a little above the world, and to rest in 
its lowly humble places. I began my letter with 
telling you that I had seen a new light on life. I 
have been taught religion from books, from the 
pulpit, by my teachers, by many good examples, 
but never—do not deem me superstitious—did 
I feel my relation to my Father in Heaven—my 
duty, my destiny, as since I went to the funeral of 
that faithful woman. 

My love to my dear Uncle Harvey, and thank 
him for the beautiful writing desk he has sent me, 
and its contents—its contents, besides all possible 
desk furniture, and the French paper on which I 


am writing included; the hundred dollar bank 
note I enclose to you, and which, in pursuance of 
your plan, you will be pleased to add to the rest. 
What can my uncle think we do with all the 
money he showers on us! When will he bring 
Grace home? She says she longs to come. I hope 
she does. Ever yours, dearest brother, 
M. G. 

P.S. Oh, how could I forget to say anything 
about your queer old man! I did wonder a little, 
Stanley, that you should be so curious about him. 
He only seems a poor cracked body, as I should 
think any one would be who grubbed along alone 
in the world without having any one to love him, 
or to love. 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 


BY PROF. W 


(See Plate.) 


Des lebens Mai bluht einmal, und nicht wieder.—Sc Hitter 


Life’s May blooms once, it knows no second blooming. 


HAVE you not seen at early morn 

The flowery branches of the thorn 
Gemmed with the dewdrops of the night, 
A glittering show, a glorious sight! 

If you but lightly touch the spray, 

How beauteous is the sparkling play 

Of all those diamonds set in green, 
Contrasted with the blossomed sheen 

Of all the glory of the May, 

In all its freshness of array 


In life's May-morn, the heart revealing 
All the first freshness of its feeling, 
Gives back an image of the flowers, 
Baptized in dew of early hours 
O! ‘tis a touching sight to see 
The sparkling of its youthful glee ; 

How lightest movement, airiest thing, 
Mere fanning of the zephyr’s wing, 
A gentle impulse can impart, 

And stir the dewdrops of the heart. 


Look at yon blythe and rosy troop 

Of youngsters, what a happy group! 
Dull books and work are thrown away, 
It is the hour of mirth and play ; 

Who upon earth so blest as they ? 

When through the veins the life-blood prances, 
And to gay tune the young heart dances, 

How irksome is restraint, how dull 

Lag the long hours in village school ; 

The eye upon the page may look, 

But far, far absent from the book 

Is the blithe spirit, roving free 

In its own native liberty. 

The clock has told the hour for play : 
And what shall be the sport to-day ? 
Decided has the general voice, 

The game of HIDE AND sEExK the choice. 


The laugh that late re-echoed gay 

Through all the cot, has died away ; 

The breath is held, no whispered word, 
Nay, not the lightest breathing’s heard ; 

For now the warning “ Whoop !’’ has showed 
That all the hiders are bestowed ; 

All but yon urchin—il! betide 

The laggard ; why so late to hide? 

What awkwardness, O fie, for shame ! 
Quick, quick, or you will spoil the game! 
Scramble up, clumsy ! hide your head 
Beneath the coverlet of the bed. 

He finds it hard, poor dog! and so ’tis, 

To hide him at a moment’s notice. 

And there are men of keen discerning, 
Whose lore goes far beyond book-lear ning, 
Who, spite of all the dexterous arts 

With which they’ve learned to piay their parts, 
And all their ready tact beside, 

Find it no easy thing “ to hide.” 


Hush ! a soft footstep on the floor 
Approaches to the open door ; 
’Tis she, the fairest of ihe group, 
The eldest sister of the troop, 
To her by lot it fairly came 
To be the seeker in the game. 
With cat-like step, and lynx-like eye, 
And finger pointed knowingly, 
In every corner does she pry, 
Till hider in the nook concealed 
Is to the seeker’s eye revealed ; 
Then bursts of laughter peal again, 
Till roof and rafters ring amain. 


Ah! happy troop, enjoy your play 
This is your merry month of May, 
When all is freshness, all is dew, 
And nature wears one roseate hue 
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Enjoy the blessing while ye may, 

For short, alas! is pleasure’s day ; 

And dark, on the prophetic eye 

Come the dim forms of destiny ; 

The thousand sorrows that beset 

Life’s pathway ; all the ills that threat 
The bosom s peace ; the cares, the fears, 
That hang with gloom our riper years, 
Too prompt to crush the germs of joy, 
And all life's promised hopes destroy 
Then, ho! my rosy romping troop, 
Shout on, raise high the merry whoop! 
Yes, thoughtless ones, enjoy your play, 
Be blythe, be happy, while ye may, 
Let bursts of laughter peal amain, 

Till roof and rafters ring again! 


If the plain truth these rhymes might speak, 
What a grave game of “ Hide and Seek” 
Is half the world this moment playing.— 
And in pure innocence ? Betray ing 
Such secret might, perchance, offend, 
Without the slightest chance to mend 
The evil: we must weigh our rhymes, 
When living in such ticklish times. 
And yet, allons, come what come may, 
Why should not we, too, have our say ? 


Your public spoilers, fat and sleek, 
Have their own game of “ Hide and Seek ;"”" 
And when, from every moral tether 
Set louse, they lay their heads together, 
E’en as a hare, when midst of trouble, 
Will oft upon her footsteps double, 

Till, by her turns and windings crossed, 
The hounds at last all scent have lost ; 
So will these hiders in the game 

Such arts to foil the seeker, frame, 

That fairly left at last i’ the lurch, 

He in despair gives up the search 
Good-bye for aye the plundered pelf, 
Did not some disappointed eif, 
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When least expected by the troop, 
Startle the public with his “ Whoop!” 


Gravest and silliest have their freak, 
And play their game of “ Hide and Seek.” 
How would the spouter at the rostrum, 
How the pert vender of his nostrum, 

How the great speculation troop, 

Get on without this magic “ Whoop !”” 
Yes, ‘tis the “ open sesamé,”’ 

By which men find to wealth their way. 


And there are those who meanly sneak, 
And play their game of “ Hide and Seek,” 
To undermine their neighbour’s fame, 

Still envious cf his honest name. 
Let all the good jvin heart and hand, 
And “ whoop” such pests from out the land. 


Your modest author finds too late 
What spurns on patient merit wait; 
That bashfulness makes little way, 
That “ Hide and Seek” is silly play ; 
And that the ready way to speed, 

Is to be prompt in hour of need ; 

Before the public keep in sight, 

Nor ‘neath a bushel hide his light. 

The door is closed to silent merit, 

Then let your modest man take spirit, 

And do as thriving worldlings do :— 

The “ whoop’s” the genuine passe par tout 


Fond woman, coy, retiring, meek, 
Has, too, her game of “ Hide and Seek.” 
Deeply lies treasured in her breast 
The love, by reckless man confessed ; 
Nay, ofien vaunted as a thing 
For jest, or idle triumphing. 

Yet sometimes may her maiden pride 

So close th’ important secret hide, 

That the dull object of her flame 

May doub', or ne’er suspect the same: 
Prudes, spare the maiden, spare I pray, 

If “ Whoop!” half heard, should find its way. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER CHILD. 


BY MRS. L. BH, SIGOURNEY 


Tuat noble boy! what hues of thought 
Steal o’er his forehead high, 
As on the flower, he fain would grasp, 


He bends an eager eye. 


Child! child! ‘tis but a chase of flowers, 
Throughout this earthly glade, 
A toil, to seek,—a smile, to win, 


A tear, to see them fade 


But she, whose earliest, best belov'd, 


Sleeps in the church-yard low, 
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What thoughts are hers, to find a babe, 
Sole solace of her woe ! 


For if a happy mother’s love, 
Which hovering angels teach, 
Hath ever been too deep for words, 

Too exquisite for speech, 


With what a strange absorbing thrill, 
Of grief and gladness wild, 

A lonely widow to her soul 
Duth seal her only child. 
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THE VOTARY OF FASHION. 


BY MRS. ELIZA 


CHAPTER I. 
“If I do vow a friendship, I'l] perform it.” 


«“ Wett, mother,” cried Jane Stanton, “I have 
down half New York, and can make up only four 
hundred.” 

« Only four hundred,” cried Mrs. Stanton, mu- 
singly; “we must muster up more names; I wish 
to impress the world at once with the fon of our 
society. I hope you have secured the Count, my 
love.” 

“Oh yes, mamma,” cried Miss Jane, looking 
down, and endeavouring, by a compression of the 
breath, to blush deeply. 

« By the by, mother,” cried a strikingly hand- 
some youth, starting from the sofa on which he 


VANHORN ELLIS. 


was reclining, “are not the Lovels relations of } 


ours?” 


“Yes, Edward, the mother is some sort of a 
cousin to your father, but why do you ask? I have 
not heard their name for ages.” 

«“ Why!—by Jove, they must be at this ball, as 
the daughter is a perfect angel of beauty, and 
would grace any drawing-room.” 

« What nonsense!” cried both mother and daugh- 
ter in the same breath; “why Edward, you are 
taking leave of your senses; the Lovels, although 
descended from our best families, are entirely out 
of the question—they are so poor.” 

“ But virtuous, I should presume to judge, from 
the manner they are spoken of by those who know 
them.” 

“ Pray, Edward, where have you become so well 
acquainted with those whom no one knows, or of 
whom no one ever hears?” 


“ You are much mistaken, mother, in the belief 2 


that no one knows or ever hears of the Lovel 
family, as not a girl in New York is half so much 
admired as their daughter, and they are actually 
adored by those who know them. I must beg as 
a personal favour, you will lay aside, for once, your 
prejudice to poverty, and in respect to high-souled 
worth, leave your card for the Lovels, and invite 
them to this magnificent féte.” 

“TI know not where they reside, my son, and it 
would be an absurdity to put them to the expense 
of fitting out the daughter; I have not a doubt they 
would starve a week, to make her the least pre- 
sentable, if she is pretty.” 

“ Well, my request is made; out of four hun- 
dred, I have asked for one solitary card, and have 
been refused, on account of poverty forsooth! Be 
it so; I will ask Thornton to introduce me there 

VOL. xx1v.—8 
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this evening, and will let them know that one 
cousin at least is not ashamed to solicit their friend- 
ship.” Thus saying, Edward with a flushed brow 
walked towards the door. 

« Listen to me, my son; if you are so bent upon 
the wish, I will not refuse you; they will aid in 
filling the rooms: but remember, let not your en- 
thusiastic desire to patronize Miss Lovel, make you 
forget what is due to yourself and to us; bear in 
mind that you are the representative of an ancient 
family, and that an accession of wealth will be 
necessary to support its dignity.” 

“Tf you mean to warn me to beware of falling 
in love with Agnes Lovel, trust me it is needless. 
Now that I have relieved your mind on that point, 
will you allow me to accompany you and Jane to 
their house on the morrow?” 

“ Certainly, Edward, I shall be happy to do so.” 

«“T return you my thanks, madam, and shall bear 
in mind your wishes, in gratitude to your prompt 
compliance with mine;” and bowing to the ladies, 
Edward left the room. 

« Strange boy; his kindly feelings are not calcu- 
lated to combat with the cold heartless world,” said 
Mrs. Stanton. 

«“ His warm feelings in regard to the Lovels, I 
shrewdly suspect, were prompted by our visible re- 
luctance to comply with his wishes.” 

«I was impressed with the same idea, and there- 
fore yielded with a good grace, as it will be easy 
to cut them after the ball.” 

«“ Mr. C—x, madam, wishes to speak to. you about 
the lamps,” cried a footman as he pompously flung 
open the doors. 

«“ Oh, show him in by all means,” cried Mrs. 
Stanton with alacrity. 

« Well, C—x, good news, [ hope.” 

« Why yes, madam, I am happy to inform you 
that I have been able to make arrangements for the 
lamps and candelabras by the time you will want 
them; you will do me the favour not to mention 
the circumstance to your friends, as I wish to. pro- 
duce them quite a new thing.” 

«“ That you may depend upon I will not; and [ 
shall want all your silver forks; and those exqui- 
site silver tureens, and various other articles which 
I cannot now remember.” 

«“ They will be at your service, madam, if not 
disposed of previously to the night of your ball.” 

After many orders and counter orders, the pre- 
liminaries were at length settled, and Mr. C—x 
made his exit; and the all absorbing subject was 
for the time forgotten by the arrival of evening 
visitors. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


“ High stations tumult, but not bliss create, 
None think the great unhappy but the great.” 
Tur Stantons were descended from an old 
English family of some pretension. ‘The father of 
the present Mr. Stanton arrived in America soon 
after tranquillity was restored to the disenthralled 
land. Having established himself in a flourish- 
ing mercantile house, he married a pretty little 
Dutch heiress, and with old Von Keitter’s wealth 
and his own persevering industry, he amassed large 
possessions, and became in time a person of great 
importance in the new world. 
the wealth was divided between his two sons and 


Upon his death, 
a daughter. The eldest son followed the footsteps 
of his father, united himself to a lady of humble 
family, but some fortune, lived handsomely, gave 
good dinners, good wines, became an alderman, 
and in short, was a “ devilish clever fellow.” The 
brother was a wild roving fellow, spent his portion 
faster than his father was making it for him, 
and died pennyless. His sister married at an early 
age, a clergyman, and settled in the north of the 
state of New York, in what was then a wilderness: 
death awakened the fond husband from the dream 
of domestic happiness in which for two short years 
he had lived, by removing his gentle wife; but the 
winning smiles of his little girl insensibly beguiled 
his grief, and lured him back to earth. Faithfully 
did the affectionate father fulfil his duty to the 
motherless child; ere he closed his eyes to the world 
and its delusive joys, he beheld her united to Mr. 
Lovel, a young man of brilliant parts, and every 
way calculated to win a woman’s heart, though he 
had naught but his noble soul to offer, and only a 
profession to baffle the iron hand of poverty. 
Upon an investigation of the worthy clergyman’s 
affairs, but a small stipend was all that was left 
(through the villany of his agent) of the fortune 
of his lamented wife. Being of an easy disposi- 
tion, and far removed from the busy haunts of men, 
he implicitly believed the stories constantly sent to 
him of the depression of stocks, and the fall of real 
estate, and died contented with what was allowed 
him; but Lovel and his young wife were rich in 
the heart’s best affections—for which possession 
they would not have exchanged the earth’s hidden 
treasures. They settled in New York, and in cul- 
tivating the virtues and talents of their little Agnes, 
they heeded not the frowns of the world. 

After an interchange of a few visits, the Stan- 
tons and Lovels lost all knowledge of each other. 
The one moved from the bustling part of the city, 
to an elegant mansion, in one of the gayest and 
most fashionable streets. The Lovels, contented 
with their lot, lived in a retired street, through 
which the splendid carriage of Mrs. Stanton never 
deigned to pass. The one family spent their lives 
in a whirl of gaiety, and in searching for happiness 
—which like the ignis fatuus had ever eluded 
their pursuit—the other realized the enjoyments of 
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life by steady perseverance in the path of rectitude. 
Their society was limited, but a select few of 
talented friends often assembled around their social 
board; thus enabling Agnes to overcome the shy- 
ness of youth, without mixing enough with the 
world to assume the air, and confidence of a belle 
a-la-mode. 

The sun peeped through the chintz curtains into 
their small but cheerful parlour. <A beautiful bird 
hung near the window, and as he basked in the 
bright rays of a winter’s sun, he sent forth his thril- 
ling notes. A few, but choice plants were also 
placed near the window, to expand to the genial 
Mrs. Lovel sat sewing near a bright fire, 
whilst at her feet sat Agnes with a book she was 
reading aloud to her mother. 

Looking up from her book to chide Bob for his 
long and repeated warblings, her attention was 
attracted by the carriage of the Stantons, as it 
drove to the house. And ere mother or daughter 
could make out the arms upon the highly polished 
pannel, the door opened, and Mrs. Stanton with 
her son and daughter entered the room. 

the ladies wore the 
Edward was delighted 


warmth. 


The greetings between 
semblance of cordiality. 
with both mother and daughter, and thought the 
room the mirror of refined taste, blended with 
comfort. Not so Miss Jane; from curiosity she 
had condescended to make one of the party, and was 
surprised at the beauty of Miss Lovel, and the 
perfect ease with which she received her guests. 
Although she despised the small room and plain 
furniture, still she envied the luxuriant curls that 
clustered around her face, and scrutinized narrowly 
the finely formed head, to detect one pin or comb 
to fasten a borrowed lock; but in vain—she felt 
convinced that nature had placed them there; she 
sat in haughty ‘silence, and only with a bow 
answered when addressed. 

Edward regarded his sister with displeasure, and 
endeavoured to draw the attention of Agnes to 
himself; he chirped to the bird; admired the flowers; 
he next examined the paintings that hung around 
the room, and with surprise heard they were the 
mutual production of mother and daughter. Miss 
Stanton actually raised her glass, and half uttered 
“indeed!” At length the ladies arose, and made 
their exit to the carriage, and as it whirled from 
the door, Edward, casting a lingering look behind, 
asked his mother if she was pleased with her visit. 

“Oh! of course; Mrs. Lovel is a fine woman, 
and her daughter appears a nice little creature.” 

“TI never saw you behave unlike a lady until 
this morning, Jane,” angrily said her brother; 
“but you really looked at poor Miss Lovel’s head, 
as if you would have stolen those beautiful tresses, 
and appropriated them to your own use, instead of 
those of Manuel.” 

“This is past all endurance, Edward, first to 
inflict the visit upon me, and then to insult me; 
and as for the curls, I dare be sworn her father’s 
last fee paid for them, and her colour too, with all 
her excessive naivete.”’ 
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THE VOTARY 


«Fie, Jane, you are now asserting what you 
know to be unjust; for if ever a head was adorned 
with natural ringlets, (which I confess is hard to 
tell in the present age of refinement,) ¢iat of Miss 
Lovel’s is; and as for her colour, why it comes and 
goes with every breath.” 

Jane commenced an angry retort, but the mo- 
ther commanded silence, and adroitly turning the 
conversation from the Lovels, she succeeded in 
Driving to S******s, in 
Broadway, they amused themselves in selecting 
satins and blonds, overthrowing 
finery without once reflecting on the trouble they 
Whilst the 
mother and daughter were thus idling away the 


restoring harmony. 


and boxes 


were giving their obliging attendants. 


morning, Mrs. Lovel and Agnes were quietly pur- 
suing their occupation of sewing and reading. So 
interested was Mrs. Lovel in the story reading, 
that the morning visitors were almost forgotten; 
but it must be confessed, that ever and anon the 
pleasing manner, joined to the handsome figure and 
face of Edward Stanton, would flit across the mind 
of Agnes, and cause her to forget to commence a 
sentence—a circumstance hitherto unusual with 
her. 

Concluding that Agnes was fatigued, her mo- 
ther bade her lay aside the book, and prepare the 
slippers and coat for her father; and when Mr. 
Lovel did return to his home, the fond smile of 
welcome from his wife, the ardent embrace and 
happy greeting of his beloved child, repaid him for 
the trials and vexations he endured with the world; 
but he never brought shadows of the cloud that 
often darkened his pathway through life, to his 
happy home, nor saddened the brows of those that 
surrounded his fireside, by sighs and unavailing 
Mr. Lovel enjoyed the lively sketch 
drawn by his daughter, of their morning visitors; 


discontent. 


and wondered to what to attribute the honour; little 
was said on the subject by the parents; but Agnes 
herself wondering if Stanton 


caught Edward 


would ever call again. That evening arrived a 
card for the ball. 


«“ Oh, how I should like to go, mamma.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Methinks I feel this youth’s perfections 
Steal with an invisible and subtle stealth, 


To 


creep in at mine eyes.’ 


“ Fondness for Fame is avarice of air.” 


and 
The 
Stanton shone with unrivalled 


Art length the 
was ushered in 
dwelling of Mr. 
splendour, and illumined the — he 
pi »@ imined the square; causing the 
Queen of Nicht, in jealousy, to hide her face be- 
hind a fleeting cloud. 


important evening arrived, 
by a cold bright moon. 


Mrs. Stanton had descended from her dressing 
room to the apartments below, which were deco- 
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rated with great taste. 
self in the arrangements of lamps, candelabras, 


C—x had surpassed him- 


vases, and china ornaments without number and 
name. ‘The massive damask curtains were so dis- 
posed as to form beautiful canopies, with seats to 
correspond, for some fair one to recline beneath 
Before the full length glass 
in the front room stood a choice Hebe, a fine picce 
of sculpture; the mirror in the back room reflected 
the stately figure of Mrs. Stanton, as she, with a 


their graceful folds. 


measured step, advanced to take her station to re- 
ceive the expected guests. 

Fifty winters had passed over the brow of Mrs. 
Stanton, and though touched with a gentle hand, 
had left their frosty mark; art now repaired the ra- 
vages of time—pearly teeth sparkled when she 
smiled, and dark tresses fell from underneath her 
velvet cap; whilst the satin dress with mystic skill 
concealed the almost skeleton frame. She stood for 
a moment and surveyed herself in the glass, then 
sighed deeply; she seemed labouring under some 
mental anguish; ringing the bell, she desired the 
servant to inform Miss Stanton her mother was 
in the drawing-room—*“ and do stop, James, and 
ask nurse if Miss Mary still sleeps;” her darling 
child—her youngest born lay dangerously ill with 
measles. 

Mrs. Stanton was the mother of four children, 
two sons and two daughters; Jane had just com- 
pleted her twenty-ninth year, and her taking pre- 
cedence to her brothers in the dawn of life, was to 
her a never-failing source of vexation and chagrin. 
She now swept into the room; without regarding 
her mother, she stopped before the mirror, and with 
a complacent look contemplated her image, reflected 
there. 

“ How do I look, ma?” 

“ Exceedingly well, my love; do you not think 
that wreath rather high? and your curls droop a 
leetle too much.” 

“ Not at all, ma’am, it’s the fashion, Manuel says: 
he placed it in the most becoming manner; it gives 
a queen-like dignity to the figure, he thinks; my 
dress fits well, do you not think so?” 

“ Very well, dear, it displays the form to great 
advantage; but do hold yourself up, child, you bend 
over like a bow.” 

“ Lord, mamma, you would have me stand like 
a criminal in stocks, head up and feet turned out; 
it is not graceful—a slight bend is easy elegance.” 

“ Well, Jane, as you please; our ideas of grace 
differ widely—how late the people make it—I only 
hope that eternal bore, old Bedwin, will not be 
here, telling all he 
for their age.” 

«“ And defend me from that odious Mrs. Church, 
asking who every one’s grandfather was,—Lord 
bless us, here she is, I hear the wretch’s voice in 
the hall.” 

«“ Ah! dear Mrs. Church, how do you do? 


sees how well they look 


How 
kind to come early and have a little gossip before 
the rooms fill,” cried Mrs. Stanton. 

“That is my way, my dear; I know everybody 
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root and branch, and it amuses me to see the vast 
airs that some people put on.” 

“Oh! dear Mrs. Church,” cried Jane, “do sit 
near where we stand, and then you can tell us 
who many are.” 

“Who don’t know themselves; yes, child, I'll 
keep near.” 

“ Horrid old creature! how I wish she was safe 
at home,” mentally ejaculated Jane. 

The rooms now filled fast; Mrs. Stanton was in 
ecstasies at having her lace veil nearly torn in shreds 
in consequence of the crowd; and Jane was in 
Elysium, at having Count Flaughenragues once 
more at her side, and listening to vows which told 
how remained 


“ Unalterably firm his love entire.” 


Mrs. Church had drawn around her a group of 
people who were convulsed with laughter, at the 
manner in which she was serving up some, whose 
airs had rendered them obnoxious to ridicule; 
one young beau rivalled the others in mirth, and 
in aiding Mrs. Church to names, when she was at 
fault; at length, turning round full upon him, she 
exclaimed: 

“ Your name, my dear sir, I think they call 
Wheatly; good man your father, he made the best 
hot rolls and buns I ever tasted; I hope, for the 
benefit of the present generation, he left a re- 
ceipt?” 

The beau coloured—bowed; and indirectly saun- 
tered away. 

“That young gentleman richly merits his re- 
buke, as in defiance ef good breeding, he en- 
couraged that old lady 

*To convey a libel in a frown, 
And wink a reputation down ;’ 


and wound the feelings of these who would scorn 
to perform the part of crier to a company.” Thus 
spoke a gentleman who had witnessed with pain 
the by scene—Mrs. Church being the chief actor. 

As the deep tones of the harp floated through 
the rooms, the buz “ who is she,” heralded the ar- 
rival of a new face, and as the dense mass gave 
way, Mr. Lovel advanced with Agnes leaning upon 
his arm, her eyes timidly cast down, and her cheeks 
glowing with confusion, at meeting the eyes of so 
many persons fixed upon her. 

Mrs. Stanton received her guests with the most 
flattering distinction; likewise the Alderman, whose 
ruddy face glowed with fatigue, and anxiety of 
mind, at watching the waiters, and his old wine, 
and the expected arrival of his honour the Mayor, 
and the common council; for although late in the 
evening, not one of his honourable brethren had 
yet made their aprearance. 

Edward Stanton immediately claimed the hand 
of Agnes for the dance, and her pretty mouth was 
wreathed in innocent, happy smiles, “ sweet as 
spring-time flowers,” at having him for a partner. 
If Edward thought Agnes handsome before, this 
evening he looked upon her as an angel of beauty, 
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and as he listened to her sprightly remarks, and 
marked the playfulness of her expressive counte- 
nance, he felt, though unconscious of its power, 
“the first impassioned dream of youth.” 

What a relief to turn from the automaton of 
fashion, set in motion by the spring of self-impor- 
tance, to the artless child of nature, untrained in 
the arts of the intriguing world, whose actions 
emanate from the fountain of purity and disinte- 
restedness. 

Notwithstanding the brilliancy that reigned 
around, Mrs. Stanton’s bosom was ill at ease; she 
noted with sad forebodings the animated looks 
of her son, and his entire neglect of the rich Miss 
Grimps, in violation of her express injunctions, for 
Agnes Lovel. While the laugh was loudest, and 
the dance the merriest, she would steal from the 
room to seek the sick couch of her daughter, and 
drop a tear on the fevered hand that lay almost 
unconsciously, upon her jewelled fingers. 

The mother did not lack feeling; but so long 
had she been the slave of the tyrant world, that 
not for a sick child could she break the chains that 
bound her. 

Jane cared not for the admiration that the beau- 
tiful Agnes excited; as in perspective glittered the 
coronet of a Countess, and soon, she thought, it 
would shadow her brow, as the Count had uttered 
ambiguous expressions, and looked an offer in 
every blink. Meanwhile the voice of inquiry was 
not silent respecting Miss Lovel. 

« Beautiful creature, Jim—fortune, hey?” 

“No! great pity, such a sweet face—her father 
a poor lawyer.” 

“ Oh, the devil! why Ned Stanton will be bit, 
he is a greenhorn in such matters.” 

“ Not he, faith; his politic mamma will take care 
of that; but by Jove, if she was only rich I'd be 
introduced, she is so pretty.” 

“ Don’t, don’t, it will not be safe; but come, let 
us be presented to the rich Miss Grimps; they say 
that her father is worth a plum, within the smallest 
calculation.” 

“ But, Jim, she is so infernal ugly.” 

“ What of that, think of her golden charms.” 
Thus saying, they joined the votaries of Pluto that 
surrounded Miss Grimps, and joined their voices 
in the chorus of adulation offered to the shrine of 
wealth. 

Agnes heard not the remarks, nor would she 
have heeded them, if they had met her ear; she 
moved through the rooms the happiest of the 
happy. Many admirers of her personal charms 
were presented to her, and she reigned the belle 
among the disinterested and intellectual—Miss 
Grimps amongst the sordid and selfish. 

As the band struck an inspiring march, the 
crowd squeezed their way up the stairs to the sup- 
per room. “ How beautiful,” “how vastly pretty,” 
“what a sweet idea,” exclaimed the ladies as they 
passed along the table, to be jammed two and three 
tiers deep along the sides of the banqueting room. 

The supper table presented a fairy scene of 
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Lilliputian temples, grottos and bowers in sugar so 
refined, that, as the rays fell upon them they glit- 
tered like various gems and crystals; but a more 
solid banquet, than candies was disguised upon 
the massive silver dishes; and amidst the profu- 
sion of nymphs, flowers and roses were found every 
delicacy that our own or foreign lands could pro- 
duce; and as champaigne circulated wit sparkled, 
and for a moment every breast forgot its own inter- 
nal care, and yielded to the influence of the enliven- 
ing scene. 

Matrons and chaperons, now alarmed by the 
warning voice of time, gathered their trains 
curtsied their adieus; the rooms thinned fast, 


and 
and 
of 
coachmen, trampling of horses and clanking of 
Edward 
wrapped the shawl around Miss Lovel, and draw- 


amidst the vociferations for carriages, answers 


steps, many a soft good-night was given. 


ing her arm within his own, he whispered, “ you 
will not lose that rose-bud, Miss Lovel, but when 
you look upon it remember that ‘angels from 
friendship gather half their joys.’ ” 

As the carriages turned from the door, the voices 
of discontent and envy were heard within them. 
« Oh, how horrid Jane Stanton looked; what an odi- 
ous dress; only imagine, a fawn colour with such 
a sallow complexion; and how delighted she ap- 
peared with the attentions of that ape, Count 
Flauchenrazues.” 

«“ Yes indeed; but she will never catch him, not- 
withstanding the intrusion of her mother’s head 
between him and any lady he chanced to speak 
with during the evening—do you not think Mrs. 
Stanton at least fifty, Pa?” 

“ Fifty,” growled the father, (who had not re- 
covered the equilibrium of his temper, in conse- 
quence of the loss of sundry delicacies that disap- 
peared at supper, while he was supplying the 
wants of two beauless daughters,) «fifty indeed; 
she will never see the snug side of fifty again.” 

And for such “ half a hundred dear friends,” did 
Mrs. Stanton sacrifice the feelings of her heart, 
and pass an evening of internal anguish. How 
many laid their heads upon their pillows with a 
secret sigh of envy, at the happiness of Mrs. Stan- 
ton, who was at that moment shedding tears of 
bitterness over the burning brow of her daughter, 
a beautiful girl just budding into womanhood. 

The ball was over; the long wished-for evening 
passed, and in the train of hours had flown many 
a fond hope, and many a dream of love had 
awakened to a sad reality; some, however, had 
tasted of the elixir of enjoyment—pleasure unal- 
loyed by jealousy or envy. 

But there was one heart in that vast city that 
beat with envy at the brilliancy of the féte, and 
nearly burst its bonds by rage and disappointment, 
that ‘//ness should have prevented her from partici- 
pating in its pleasures. That one was a Mrs. 
Rawdon, next neighbour to the Stantons, a rival 
to that family in dash and dissipation. 

The dress and jewels were all in readiness, that 
were to have excited the envy of all present, when 
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lo! a violent ague in the face increased the natural 
roundness of one cheek to twice its original size, 
and the night that was destined to cause so many 
hearts to ache, was passed alone upon the bed of 
pain, in fretful repinings, tears and groans, as every 
burst of the festive strain met her ear;—but the 
Rawdons must not be introduced at the fag end of 
a chapter. 


e 


CHAPTER 


_ 


¥. 
“ This is a notable couple.” 


Art the commencement of the fashionable season 
in New York, (that is, when the chilling blast 
drives pleasure, and consequently visitors, from the 
various watering places, and the heavy dews warn 
the loiterer of a longer sojourn on the sea-shore,) 
Mr. Rawdon made his debut upon the stage of 
notoriety; his tandem, handsome livery, and lastly, 
his extremely stylish se/f, soon attracted observa- 
tion; the voice of inquiry was silenced by “ lately 
arrived from New Orleans,” “immense income,” 
“ pleasing address.” He soon ingratiated himself 
into the good will of the hotel, by his liberality in 
money, wine and good nature: however, it was 
soon whispered that the handsome Rawdon was a 
gambler; what did that signify! he was rich, be- 
yond a doubt. The belles would slightly blush, 
as Mr. Rawdon, leaning upon the arm of a fellow 
dandy, would saunter up and down Broadway, 
and with a broad stare, gratify himself and the 
ladies; (no! the gods forbid, not the ladies;) then 
would the mammas walk at a convenient distance 
behind, to catch a passing word; and how would 
hearts palpitate if he condescended to join some 
fair one; and fhen would the mammas watch with 
eager eyes who passed, and what friend witnessed 
that child’s triumph, and whose lip blanched with 
envy; as few young persons have such control of 
the inward thoughts, as to prevent the reflection 
from flitting across their countenances. It is only 
in after years, when the realities of what were be- 
fore the ghosts of sadness and sorrows, oblige us to 
wear the mask of dissimulation. 

But the attentions of young Rawdon were gene- 
ral to the ladies of New York; one day he would 
walk with Miss Dash, to appearance absorbed with 
her lively sallies and ready wit; and ere the busy 
world had well arranged the wedding, he was seen 
driving the pretty Miss Blush in his exquisite tan- 
dem; and now the gossips lost scent, and stood at 
fault, when Mr. Rawdon suddenly departed for 
Washington, and a few days after appeared in the 
daily papers, “ Near Washington, was married 
Adolphus C. Rawdon, Esq., to Miss Anna M, Twi- 
bold, of England”—alas! that were 
heaved that day would have wafted the Delaware 
out to sea in a dead calm. 

Ere many a bright eye had recovered its lustre, 
the Rawdons had arrived in the city, and put up 
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at Astor’s; now were all on the gui vive to catch a 
glimpse of the bride, and many a card was left, 
before the poor lady had well-nigh reconciled to 
herself that she actually made one of the thousands 
that throng that famed city. 

At length Mr. Rawdon established himself in a 
handsome mansion, next door to the Stantons, 
at - Place; his horses were the envy of the 
jockeys, his ipage of the ladies, and his famous 
French cook and o/d wines of the gourmand. 

It was soon discovered that Mrs. Rawdon was a 
novice, as to the ton of the beau-monde; and not 
being blest with a mind of her own, she conformed 
herself to the reg/e of her many dozen friends; at 
the gentle hint of one dear creature, (who had a 
“love of a dress” to show off,) she gave a masked 
ball; at the suggestion of another, a private con- 
cert, where her friend might sing in public; thus 
she became a puppet for tout la monde to pull the 
golden wires. 

The Stantons were their sworn allies; mamma 
gave advice (which was never taken), and Jane 
introduced her beaux, and confided her love affairs, 
whilst Mr. Stanton left (to use his phrase) no 
stone unturned to bring Rawdon round to the 
Whig cause; for which neighbourly kindness, 
he induced the worthy Alderman to gamble, for 
which amusement he always had a secret penchant. 
At length the pressure of funds began to be heavily 
felt by Mr. Stanton; what with losses at play, ex- 
travagances at home, and mercantile embarrass- 
ment, his hitherto firmly established house tottered, 
notes were protested, not a paper could be dis- 
counted, and execution threatened; all beyond 
appeared utter ruin, had not Mr. Rawdon stepped 
forward, and in a most unequivocal manner, re- 
lieved the sinking merchant, and propped the fall- 
ing house. Everything now wore a new aspect, the 
Alderman’s cheek resumed its ruddy hue, the long 
banished smirking smile played again around the 
broad full lip, and the wife, feeling the gentle 
breeze of prosperity, dashed, dressed, and panted as 
usual for the applause of the world. 

Rawdon pursued the tenor of his way as usual, 
patronized horse-racing, cock-fighting, and gambled 
high; was never at home except at a dinner party, 
or ball; and thus was left to her guidance, his silly 
young wife, who consoled herself for the loss of his 
society, by her opera box, and Count Flaughen- 
ragues, as that incomparable personage managed 
with much adroitness to keep up the flame of love 
for the unconscious rival neighbours. But, alas, 
time was rapidly bringing to a close the denoue- 
ment, as debts of the Count pressed sorely upon 
him, and in vain had the two beautiful diamond 
rings (pledges of friendship and love) followed the 
gold, attached to the lovely miniatures, to the jew- 
ellers with sundries bestowed by the fair ones, and 
some borrowed; in vain was every effort of economy ; 
even the luxury of picking his teeth on the hotel 
stoop was abandoned, as the poor Count was 
obliged to keep close, or be dis-counted. To elope 
with Jane Stanton, was the only alternative left. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ Bright blown hopes dispersed in air.” 


Tue latter part of March still found the dreary 
winter lingering, loath to resign its reign to balmy 
spring; the timid wild flower shrunk from the touch 
of the chilling blast, and nature wept at the usurpa- 
tion of its favourite season; at length the bright sun 
hurled the sceptre from the tyrant’s grasp, and by 
its genial warmth lured onward the gentle gale, 
and decked the flowers with their gaudy colour- 
ings. 

Broadway was now deserted for that delightful 
retreat, the Battery; various were the passions that 
swayed the breasts of those that mingled with the 
motley throng. There might be seen the merchant, 
standing with looks intent, gazing as far as the 
limits of sight would permit, to catch a glimpse of 
the lingering bark laden with his soul's best trea- 
sures; and how his heart leaps, as the white-crested 
wave comes dancing over the dark blue waters, and 
cheats him into a momentary belief that the much 
wished-for sail is in sight. Near him stands the 
fond young mother, whose anxious looks are turned 
upon her sickly child, while its plaintive wailings 
blanch with a deadlier pallor her wan cheek—her 
life is likewise one of care; the timid wooer, and 
successful lover, the bashful maiden, with the in- 
triguing matron, all mingle together and hurry 
down the stream of life in search of that phantom— 
happiness. 

Edward Stanton had become a constant visitor 
at the Lovels. Afraid to probe the feelings of his 
heart, he persuaded himself into the belief that 
friendship was ever luring him to the cheerful 
dwelling of Agnes, or that accident alone found 
him always at her side during her promenades. 
The crowded haunts of fashion were a desert to 
him, if he met not there those deep blue eyes, 
beaming so softly bright upon him; and with what 
silent rapture would he mark the tell-tale blush 
steal gradually over the finely rounded cheek, as 
he, to revel upon her artless countenance, lingered 
a moment ere he joined her. 

But with what different feelings did the parents 
view the increasing love of Edward and Agnes. 
Mr. Lovel would have preferred bestowing the 
hand of his daughter upon one whose mind and 
habits were more matured, and whose principles 
had not been formed in the school of worldly views 
and extravagances; still, he could not but admire 
the noble, generous bearing of Edward Stanton; 
his expressive countenance bore the stamp of a 
pure and uncorrupted heart. Although Mr. Lovel 
held in contempt the parents, Edward he respected, 
and ever extended to him the hand of genuine 
friendship. 

Mrs, Stanton knew very little of the Lovels, and 
unless they came in contact in the streets, they 
were forgotten. Atlength her pride and fears were 
aroused by meeting Agnes constantly with Edward 
by her side. Her increasing beauty awakened a 
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twofold hatred in the breast of the politic parent. 
She represented in glowing colours the misery 
arising from such disinterested marriages, the ef- 
fects of poverty upon the feelings in wedded life; 
and lastly, the absurdity of love being requisite to 
render the chains of matrimony lightly worn; but 
Edward was in love, and liked not his mamma’s 
sophistry. 

As for Jane Stanton, she seemed a perfect mys- 
tery; letters were received and answered in solemn 
silence; the whole tenor of her conversation was 
ambiguous; she noticed not her mother’s anxious 
countenance; for no thought of feeling was in 
common between the parent and child. The Al- 
derman looked less rosy, and more thoughtful; and 
although to the eyes of the world appearances were 
the same, still a mighty incubus rested upon the 
breasts of all the family, and each felt unhappy. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ To this complexion it has come at last.” 


Ix a small room, (the ceiling scarcely of suffi- 
cient height to allow its inmate to stand upright 
in his boots,) walked up and down its narrow 
boundary Count Flaughenragues; his tall gaunt 
figure shrouded in a faded silk morning gown; 
whilst his stockingless feet were thrust into a 
pair of red slippers. Upon a small dressing-table 
lay his wig, and a woollen nightcap covered his 
bald head; his whiskers and mustachios, which 
usually figured in jetty black, were now of a dirty 
snuff-coloured brown. 

His cogitations were interrupted by a gentle 
knock, and with pale lips he opened the door to 
admit his landlady. 

« Well, sir, I come once again to demand my 
just dues. I can’t no how be put off any longer. 
Why it’s good four months since I have had any 
thing from you but promises; and you p 

“ Stop a bit, my good lady; I am so happy, I could 
hop, skip, and jump for joy; listen, I have a secret 
to tell you;”—thus saying, he laid his long bony 
fingers upon his nose, and gave her a sly wink. 





«Law suz, a secret did you say? but it won’t 
do. 
I will set the boogaboes rearing around you, that’s 
what I will, count or no count.” 

«“ Don’t talk so; oh, how you make me perspire. 
But will you listen to my secret? I am about to 
run away with a great heiress, a girl of most pro- 
digious wealth; and the first use I make of her 
money will be to pay you, my dear good lady; and 
a wedding present shall my adored Jane send you. 
Now I think of it, you had better dispose of this 
room; I shall not return to it.” The count drew 
himself up to his full height, stuck his hands into 
his pockets, and cast upon his listener a look such 
as men suddenly made wealthy are apt to bestow 
on those they think their inferiors. Here the land- 


I want my money, and have it I will; or else 
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lady cast her eyes around the room to note what 
was worthy of detention for the rent; but the wig 
only met her view, and that was nearly brushed 
bare. With heightened colour, she exclaimed: 

“And so, sir, you think you will just take to 
your heels and trot off. But I'll tell you someit 
different sort of a thing to that.” 

“ Now, my angel of a landlady, have patience. 
Don’t hint at a tip-staff as you love@ife. Believe 
me, the first use I make of my wealth will be to 
satisfy your demands. In the meantime, to con- 
vince you of my honourable intentions towards 
you, I'll leave this valuable trunk in your care 
until my return to the city. 
look at its contents.” Thus saying, he raised the 
lid, and presented to her astonished sight sparkling 


Be so good as to 


gems, which appeared to her gaze of countless 
Even her blunt gray eyes looked for a 
moment bright; reflection, no doubt. 

“ Ah, my dear marm, how much I have suffered 
rather than to part with these. They belonged to 
my lamented mother, the countess.” 

The landlady touched with the corner of her 
apron her eye, and endeavoured to cast upon the 
possessor of so much wealth a look of sympathy. 
At that instant the door was thrown open, and a 
man rudely entering, encountered the sensitive 
pair. 

“Indeed, Mr. Solem, this is most vulgar con- 
duct. I haven’t forgotten your bill, and will settle 
it to-morrow; for I am about to be married to a 
very rich lady to-night, and will have it in my 
power to satisfy all my creditors.” 

“That cock won’t fight; bird in the hand, you 
know—confound your rigmaroles about the mar- 
riage. Come, sir, plank up, or march with the 
constable below.” 

On hearing these frightful words, the landlady 
stepped forward, and offered to stand security for 
the count. 

“ Well, old lady, if you choose to stand for the 
same, well and good; but as for such coin as pro- 
mises, you are welcome to my share of ’em.” 
Accordingly, he pulled out a small vial of ink, and 
producing some writing-paper from his capacious 
pockets, he drew up a bail-bond, and requested the 
landlady to sign her name, which she did promptly. 

“ Well, that’s settled,” sighed the count as he 
followed the hostess to her front parlour, to quiet 
his perturbed nerves by a glass of “cogniac.” Ere 
his tall figure shadowed the door-way, a thin, dap- 
per looking man stepped up and presented his bill. 

“Ah, I see, Mr. Tapestay; will positively send 
you the sum to-morrow, one o’clock. Good morn- 


value. 


ing, sir.” 

“ Pardon me, Count,” bowing, to the threatened 
annihilation of his straps, “but I must take the 
unpardonable liberty of demanding my bill.’ 

«Oh, is that all? There is your bill; you are 
right to take it. I have a dozen copies of the same 
in my room.” 

«Oh, ho! he! he! you are pleased to be facetious 
this morning; but it’s the sum specified upon that 
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small bit of paper that I must beg your immediate 
attention to.” 

“Upon the honour of a gentleman, Mr. Tape- 
stay, you shall be paid to-morrow. But I will 
inform you, in confidence, that this evening I shall 
be united to Miss Stanton, the rich Miss Stan- 
ton.” 

« Allow me to congratulate you. But you will 
see the necesgity of my being urgent, when I in- 
form you that I shall likewise lead to the hy-meal 
altar a beautiful young lady. So, sir, once more, 
will you pay the money?” 

«“ Mr. Tapestay, I must beg your patience; I can- 
not now pay you.” 

Mr. T'apestay bowed low, touched his hat, and 
ere the door could be closed, an officer gave the 
count an ominous clap upon the shoulder. At the 
earnest request of the unfortunate nobleman, a car- 
riage was sent for, and being permitted to resume 
his wig and cloak, he appeared “ dressed like a gen- 
An affec- 
tionate adieu was exchanged; and on leaving his 
humble dwelling, he kindly took her hand, and 
whispered, “ consider the jewels all your own, and 


tleman,” as the landlady exclaimed. 


try to free me from that horrid place.” 
look behind, 
Flaughenragues drove from the door. 
With a mighty effort, the forlorn hostess gulped 
down the rising sobs, and hurried to her /reasures 


Casting one lingering Count 


above. 
for a moment motionless, at the air of desolation 


As she flung open the door, she remained 


that reigned around: there stood the toilette, the 
combs, brushes, and pomatum pots, but what gave 
life to the scene, the wig was gone,—there lay the 
faded gown, and there reposed the red slippers; 
but where now rested the gawky limbs and pon- 
derous feet, that were wont to fill their ample 
dimensions’?—thrust into a jail, reclining upon 
straw. 

Rummaging through the room, the landlady 
found some notes, which induced her to make im- 
mediate application in behalf of the captive knight, 
to the fair authors of the tender effusions before 
her; and with much care and no small difficulty she 
accomplished a note to the two ladies whom she 
considered most interested. 

Having thus quieted her conscience, she proceed- 
ed with much satisfaction to examine the contents of 
the trunk. Carefully bolting the door, her cold gray 
eyes dilated with coming expectation of their des- 
tined feast. Applying the mystic key with much 
care, the lid flew open, and the rays of the bright 
sun fell full upon the sparkling gems. With feelings 
of awe she removed a necklace and bracelet, then 
the cotton on which they reposed, when lo! a 
pebble met her horror-stricken gaze. Eagerly she 
tore aside the coverings and heeded not the various 
rings that rolled over the floor, for with passion 
indescribable, she saw her dream of future wealth 
and castles of greatness flit from before her aston- 
ished sight, and naught remaining, but a few cobble 
stones. 

No redress could the poor woman obtain; the 
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count was in jail, and her jewels were coloured glass. 
One thought, however, soothed her,—she would 
hasten to Miss Stanton, and expose his baseness 


to his destined bride. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ Was it for this I loved him so?” 


Tue gaudy tone of day had given place to the 
gentle glow of a summer's twilight, when a female 
figure, closely bonneted and veiled, slowly crossed 
the Park, and arrived opposite to the jail; casting 
a cautious glance around, she demanded admittance 
to Count Flaughenragues. After some hesitation 
on the part of the jailor, a golden key at length 
unlocked the door. 

As the lady entered, the loud shrill voice of a 
female in the Irish accent met her ear; and looking 
in the direction whence the sounds proceeded, 
she saw the object of her visit stretched upon a 
flock bed; while by his side sat an aged, but athletic 
woman, wiping the tears from her ruddy cheeks 
with the corner of her plaid cloak, and swinging her 
body to and fro as she wailed forth, 

“ Och, och, that I should be livin’ to see this 
day; och but that I was in my could grave wid 
Barny and Teddy. I've always been afther telling 
yez, Pat, that it wud come to this——but here comes 
a leddy (blessings upon her beautiful face) that is 
jist come to carry yez away, Pat, my darlint.” 
Miss Stanton, 


throwing back her veil, “your boisterous voice 


C ‘ A : 
“ Cease, good woman,” cried 


quite overpowers me.” 

« Boisthrous is it, and who should be boisthrous 
in sich an hour if it isn’t his ould mother, who has 
kilt herself to make him a gintleman? Why thin, 
Pat, haven’t I?” 

«“ Count Flaughenragues, explain this mystery; 
oh, I am ready to faint with horror at what [ hear! 
Are you indeed the Count Flaughenragues to 
whom I plighted my vows, or—are you” (ina 
tragic voice) “ an impostor?” 

“ May the divil catch this ould tongue: an’ is it 
the Count that ye’r afther? arrah, sure an he is, as 
was ever born of two honest parents, aren’t yez, 
hinny?” 

“Count Flaughenragues, in one word, is this 
woman your mother?” 

«“ My adored Miss Stanton forgive this silence, 
but I am so distracted at my unfortunate situation, 
that all thought but my thanks for this amiable 
condescension in the most lovely of her sex, are 
absorbed in the horrors that surround me—my kind 
nurse here 

“Och Pat, my jewel, sure yez thin wouldn't be 
afther denying the mother that bore yez——harm 
wud come to the tongue that would be doing it. 
Why thin, if the leddy has a liking for yez, she 
will kape the sacret, and be none the dit the wiser. 
Sure an isn’t he a gintleman born, as was his 
father before him, honest Pathrick M*Gee?” 
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«“ Base man,” screamed Miss Stanton, “I see 
through your vile deceptions; I am the victim of 
your perfidy; under false delusions you have en- 
gaged my young afiections, but I'll be revenged; 
here you may lie and enjoy your countship to your 
full satisfaction.” ‘Thus saying, she rushed towards 
the door, and encountered Mrs. Rawdon. Both 
remained spell-bound with the recognition. 

“ Miss Stanton, and in such a place!’’ 

“Mrs. Rawdon, on a secret visit to a single 
gentleman; mighty fine indeed; no doubt his count- 
ship will be much indebted to your platonic friend- 
ship.” 

«A married lady, Miss Stanton, let me tell 
you, may venture to relieve the wants of a fellow 
being, where it is highly indecorous for a maiden 
lady to be seen!” 

“Oh, no doubt madam, for you married ladies 
are always most fortunate in finding objects to be- 
stow your kind sympathies upon; but before I 
leave you and the object of your commiserations, 
allow me to introduce to your notice Mister 
Pararicx M‘Gesr, alias Count Flaughenragues.” 

The rivals saw at a glance that each was in the 
power of the other, and that their conduct, in the 
eyes of the world, would appear most ridiculous; 
therefore, with seeming good feeling towards each 
other, they joined in a war of words against the 
unfortunate impostor, who stood the very personi- 
fication of rage and despair, giving vent to his feel- 
ings by invectives against his sorrowing parent. 

« Can’t yez be aizey now; I don’t belave there’s 
a bigger plague livin’ than yez are—and didn’t I 
make a thaif of myself to make a gintleman of 
yez—and all for nothing at all, at all, but curses 
and swearen.” Thus would the old 
mutter as she heard his imprecations. 

“T'll clear yez yet hinny, so never heed them. 
Och, sure, but I'll jist give out that my Pat is 
dead, and raise a sum for ye’r wake, and what 
with 
place yet. 
don’t be afther cursing ye’r ould mother, who will 


creature 


begging and lying, I'll put yez in ye’r right 
So kape up a heart, my darlint, and 


stick to yez when no one else will.” 

The affection of the mother touched the hearts 
of the fair votaries of fashion, who immediately 
tendered her notes of some value, and then with 
looks of direful ire, flashing lightning rage, they 
sallied from the room. 

This event caused the ladies to be firmer allies 
than ever; for fear of betrayal made them almost 
inseparable, as sometimes the bonds of mutual in- 
terest are more tightly woven than disinterested 
friendship. 

By hard labour and various stratagems, the poor 
mother amassed a sufficient sum to liberate her 
“darlint boy,” who immediately commenced an 
excursion through New Jersey, in the capacity of 
a pediar, and the “moon had not yet filled her 
horn,” ere the existence of Count Flaughenragues 
was utterly forgotten in the fashionable circle where 
so many had vowed to him eternal friendship, and 
devoted aflection! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“ Love, then, hath every bliss in store, 
’Tis friendship, and ‘tis something more; 
Not to know love, is not to live.” 


Epwarp Sranrown was a successful wooer, and 
Agnes, the artless and loving Agnes, lived in a 
dream of happiness; not a cloud shadowed her fair 
brow; even the fashionable Mrs. Stanton and the 
haughty Jane were metamorphosed into amiable 


women by the magic influence of Cupid. Bright 


season of joy, why so fleeting’ 

Guided by the mild and salutary advice of Mr. 
Lovel, Edward determined to turn his attention to 
the law; and, notwithstanding his high expecta- 
tions of wealth, to become a man of business, and 
occupy hours of leisure, that sometimes hang 
heavily upon the hands of the man of pleasure, 
and thereby lead him with slow and stealthy steps, 
insensibly into the paths of vice. 

With deep displeasure, Mrs. Stanton heard of Ed- 
ward’s engagement; but although the veil of fashion 
shrouded almost every feeling, still she loved her 
son; and as her health became greatly impaired by 
late hours and crowded rooms, she had the good 
sense to acknowledge that riches brought not hap- 
piness nor enjoyments to the domestic fireside 
without reciprocal affection. Even Jane became 
suddenly bitten with a mania to patronize Miss 
Lovel, and to show her off against her bitter enemy 
tn secret, though sworn friend in public, Mrs. 
Rawdon; therefore, much to the surprise of Ed- 
ward, the ladies paid a visit of congratulation to 
his blooming Agnes, who received them with so 
much unaffected pleasure and native grace, that 
they quite forgot to play the condescending, and 
overpower her by their excessive elegance. 

Invitations to a dinner followed, and for the first 
time in many years Mrs. Stanton heard the voice of 
real sympathy, as Mrs. Lovel marked with regret 
her apparent declining health. The look, and tone 
of voice afiected Mrs. Stanton; it touched a chord 
within her breast that had not vibrated for a long, 
long while; and secretly she determined to see more 


of Mrs. Lovel. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel.’’ 


Summer was fleeting fast, notwithstanding the 
many cares and sorrows that load the wings of 
time. 

Many of the leaders of fon were at the various 
resorts of pleasure and matrimonial speculation; 
still Mrs. Stanton lingered in the city, finding more 
comfort, in her debilitated state, within her large 
airy rooms, and surrounded by luxuries that only 
can be found at Aome, than in country air, with 
small apartments, and wretched accommodations. 
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Not so thought Jane. Finding her mother resolved 
not to stir from the horrid bricks and mortar, and 
hot streets, she joined a party of pleasure to the 
springs, and left her sick parent to the care of me- 
nials. Then did the guardian angel of Mrs. Stanton 
hover around her in the form of Agnes Lovel; she 
was constantly by her side to soothe the hours of 
languor, and by her cheerful smile, and happy 
temperament, she upheld the drooping spirits of 
the invalid. 

They rode daily together, and scenes through 
which Mrs. Stanton had passed for years, without 
dreaming of casting an admiring glance over them, 
were now viewed in a new light; for with a pain- 
ter’s eye Agnes beheld the setting sun, and glow- 
ing landscape, and from even the wild flowers that 
decked the road side, would she glean instruction 
blended with beauty. Silently did her pleased com- 
panion listen, as with the enthusiasm of a youthful 
mind would Agnes dwell upon the wonders of cre- 
ation and the goodness of the Creator. The words 
sank deep into Mrs. Stanton’s breast; they awa- 
kened a train of new-born thoughts; she felt an 
aching void, a something that fashion and the 
world could no longer fill. ‘Thus left to herself 
and to the gentle guidance of mother and daughter, 
Mrs. Stanton lived to bless the hand that had 
stricken her; and to abhor the shrine, where she 
had for so many years sacrificed the best feelings 
of her nature. 


LETTER FROM JANE STANTON TO HER MOTHER. 


SaraToca Sprinas, August 3d. 

Dean Mamma:—I cannot convey to you an 
adequate idea of the world of fashion that has as- 
sembled this season at the springs. All the elite from 
the south are here, and you know that they are such 
charming people, that it is delightful to be in their 
society. We are so crowded, and the bedrooms so 
small, that a breath of air cannot squeeze through 
to cool our fevered brows; but the balls are delight- 
ful, and [ assure you that my net lace dress, with 
my diamond ferronniere, cuts no inconsiderable 
figure here, so Mrs. Stubbs says, and I think her 
taste very good in dress; her son Adolphus is 
the most distingué 
nothing American, everything Parisian, so you 


person here; he patronizes 


may imagine, I feel not a little flattered at his de- 
cided attentions, for, entre notes, it is the talk of the 
whole place. His mother is a charming woman, 
rather too short and fat to be elegant in appearance, 
but so kind. Adolphus assures me, he has known 
me by sight for a long time, and was only deterred 
from being introduced by that foolish report of my 
engagement with a certain person, which I told 
him was utterly false. A promised stroll with 
Adolphus (is it not a beautiful name’) will oblige 
me to leave off rather abruptly; which I trust, you 
will excuse. I hope you are better than when you 
wrote last. It gave me pleasure to hear that Agnes 
has made herself so useful. I think that match 


may turn out better than we at first expected. 
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Ned’s wealth will make the display, and we may 
find Agnes convenient in time of sickness; so | 
think you are right to make the best of it—love to 
all, and believe me, 

Your affectionate daughter, JANE. 

Sadly did Mrs. Stanton sigh as she read her 
daughter’s epistle, so cold and heartless; and self- 
reproach increased the pang of maternal anguish; 
she was now reaping the fruits of her ill-advised 
training. “ Poor Jane,” mentally ejaculated Mrs. 
Stanton, “how deeply must the love of pleasure 
be planted in your breast when you can thus for- 
get your dying mother. But I alone am to blame, 
I forgot myself; and how could I guide her.” She 
wiped from her pallid cheek the scalding tear, and 
her thoughts turned for consolation to her youngest 
daughter. 

The worldly Mrs. Stanton had placed Mary at 
one of the most expensive and fashionable board- 
ing schools in the city, that she might there be- 
come perfected in the follies of a woman of fashion, 
and learn with greater facility to spend her father’s 
reputed wealth. 

Although of an age to leave school, still Mary 
was obliged to clip some years from her age and 
still play the child, until her elder sister should 
think proper to admit so dangerous a rival at home. 


Her mother was now awakened from her dream of 


folly, and immediately sent for Mary to share with 
Agnes the cares of the drooping invalid; cheerfully 
did she obey the summons; and soon learned to 
regard Mrs. Lovel as the most perfect of human 
beings, and the hearts of the youthful nurses were 
closely knit by bonds of mutual affection. 

Mary Stanton was the opposite in disposition to 
her sister Jane. Naturally cheerful and amiable, she 
culled pleasure from every passing event. Her mind 
was easily biased to good or evil; her formation of 
character depended entirely upon the influence of 
the one to whom she attached herself. “he mild 
and gentle bearing of Mrs. Lovel formed a striking 
contrast to her usual associates, while the simple 
elegance of Agnes struck upon her fancy, and with- 
out solving why, she determined to become like her. 

Edward Stanton grieved to see his mother thus 
gradually sinking into the arms of death. When he 
looked upon her, so mild and resigned, so entirely 
withdrawn from the follies that had for years 
shadowed her better feelings, he remembered but 
her devoted love to him, her indulgence of every 
boyish wish, however absurd or arbitrary; and 
when he beheld his beautiful Agnes soothing with 
patience and gentleness his mother’s pillow, and 
heard her breathe words of bright hope and peace 
to the sufferer, she seemed an angel sent by heaven 
to smooth the weary path of the poor worldling. 

Mr. Stanton, although kind and gentle, appeared 
not sensible to the declining health of his wife. 
During the day he was seldom at home, and some- 
times when the cool evening breeze fanned her 
wan cheek would Mrs. Stanton rally her fading 
powers, and thus deceive the unthinking husband. 
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CHAPTER X. 


that fatal word—howe’er 


there breathes despair.’ 


«“ Farewell—in that word 


We promise ° 


hope—believe 

Tue day had been unusually warm and sultry; 
scarce a leaf stirred; the daisies and rosebuds in 
vain vourted the passing zephyrs; and as twilight 
usurped the gaudy day, dark clouds gathered over 
the face of heaven; flashes of lightning gleamed 
through the heavy atmosphere, whilst every burst 
of thunder proclaimed its nearer approach. 

Mrs. Stanton reclined upon a sofa in the parlour; 
Mary sat near her mother, watching with deep 
anxiety her contracted brow, and Edward hovered 
around the sofa endeavouring by gentle attentions 
to dispel the fear of the trembling females. Mr. 
Stanton looked dull, appeared ill at ease, and with 
unusual harshness, negatived a trifling request made 
by his daughter. His hurried strides through the 
apartment were arrested by a low sepulchral cough; 
fora moment he contemplated the wan frame of 
his wife, his heart softened, and while a tear dimmed 
his eye, he took her hand, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to try change of scene, and the influ- 
ence of another climate. The shower increased, 
vivid streams of lightning were followed by tremen- 
dous explosions of thunder, the very foundation of 
the house seemed to shake, and the wind swept in 
fitful gusts through the streets. Each sat absorbed 
in deep reflection, and not a sound was heard but the 
pelting rain between the thunder’s roar. Amid the 
war of elements, a servant requested Mr. Stanton’s 
presence in the hall, as two persons wished to see 
him. After a brief space he returned, deathly pale, 
but with a voice calm and composed, he took his 
wife’s hand and bade her “ good night,” “ as,” he 
continued, “ urgent business requires my presence 


down 


town.” 

“ What a fearful night, Mr. Stanton, to venture 
out.” 

“ The shower is passing off, my dear, good-bye, 
the sooner I go the quicker back”—he kissed her 
cold cheek and left the room. 

The morning after the storm dawned clear; as 
the sun soared above the horizon, its genial rays 
dispelled the lingering clouds, and dressed (the 
now smiling) nature in glittering robes, like the 
tear in beauty’s eye, chased away by the youthful 
smile of gladsome mirth. 

Breakfast was over at Mr. Lovel’s, and the cheerful 
parlour was arranged for the morning occupations. 
Mr. Lovel lingered with boot in hand, and foot 
suspended, listening to some tale of horror that his 
wife was reading from a daily paper, whilst Agnes 
(her thoughts far from the scene before her) sat 
plying her needle when a messenger suddenly en- 
tered, and announced the death of Mr. Stanton! 
He was found dead in his office by a servant, early 
that morning. For a moment the intelligence 
seemed to paralyze Mr. and Mrs. Lovel; the next 
they prepared to hasten to the house of mourning. 
Sincerely did Agnes feel for her bereaved friends; 


oy, 


her hasty preparations could not keep pace with 
the intensity of her feelings, for every moment that 
separated her from sympathizing with them ap- 
peared an age. 

Oh! the wonderful influence of that mighty 
conqueror, Death; how in a few fleeting hours is 
the ruddy glow of health, the active limbs, the 
cheerful tone, so full of coming hopes and joys, 
changed by the magic of Ais touch, for the cold 
marble hue, the stiffened, motionless frame, whilst 
the dreamy stillness that reigns through the house 
of mourning, is only broken by the quivering sigh 
and the measured footsteps. 


——_——_—-“ No wonder that we dread 

The thoughts of death, or faces of the dead; 

His black retinue sorely strikes our mind, 

Sickness and pain before, and darkness all behind.” 


The hours of sorrow sped onward; the remains 
of Mr. Stanton were committed to the tomb; many 
empty carriages and private equipages swelled the 
already lengthy train, the slow and measured pace 
of their horses expressing the sympathy of their 
owners. 

Few tears were shed upon Mr. Stanton’s bier; 
the pomp and display of wealth followed him to 
the grave; but not a sigh or secret prayer was 
heaved from the breast of gratitude. 

The death of Mr. Stanton affected very differ- 
ently the various branches of his family; the visible 
decline of his wife’s remaining strength convinced 
the beholder that the shaft of affliction was sped 
with an unerring aim; whilst the absent air and 
petulant manner of Jane, showed that her thoughts 
were not with the silent dead. 

To Mary the shock was great, although not re- 
garding her departed parent with that soul absorb- 
ing love and veneration which sometimes glows 
within the heart—a holy flame kindled by the 
memory of scenes of youthful affection, and fed 
by the tear of never ceasing regret, when for 
ever removed from our sight. Still Mr. Stanton 
was Mary’s father, and at his loss she wept with 
unfeigned sorrow. 

Edward and Mr. Lovel were closeted with one 
or two friends daily, looking over the private pa- 
pers of Mr. Stanton. The bloodshot eyes and 
haggard looks of the son revealed a heart and mind 
Agnes, with the 
argus eyes of love, thought she discovered a dis- 


stricken by the hand of grief. 


traction of manner, an absent air, that originated 
from other causes than the loss of his parent. She 
hid the surmise within her own breast, and trusted 


to time to reveal the cause. 


CHAPTER XI. 
* Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip.” 


’T was night; neither star shone 


through the heavy clouds; the rain fell in torrents; 


moon nor 
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and the fitful blast, as it swept ruthlessly onward, 
threatened to annihilate the dim lamps that shed 
their sickly rays over the deluged streets. 

Clock after clock had tolled the hour of mid- 
night; biped and quadruped, as if by mutual con- 
sent, had sought shelter and (perhaps) repose for 
the night. The stillness that reigned around was 
broken by the measured footsteps of a solitary in- 
dividual as he threaded his way from the broad 
thoroughfare of the city through the less frequented 
streets towards that part called the Five Points. 
This tall and erect figure was wrapped in the am- 
ple folds of a cloak, whilst his mien and manner 
bespoke him a stranger to tliat place. He fre- 
quently paused, and seemed in doubt: but having 
at length assured himself of the way, he strode 
hastily onward, and soon stood before a large three 
storied wooden building, whose disjointed and rick- 
ety frame seemed to groan as every gust of wind 
swept past it. Not a ray of light could be dis- 
cerned through crevice or crack; the whole place 
looked desolate and untenanted. Casting a keen 
and searching glance over the spot, he rang the 
bell cautiously; the door was opened, and a broad 
stream of light fell upon the form of the intruder, 
but so arranged as to shade the features of the 
porter. In a low tone he whispered a name, and, 
putting money into the hand of the man, he strode 
towards a door, through which glimmered a light. 
Ere Cerberus recovered from his surprise, the 
stranger had entered and the door closed. 

In the centre of a large room stood a highly po- 
lished table. Upon it was burning a night-lamp; 
the bright rays were shaded by a large tin globe, 
so as to render the apartment gloomy, but throw- 
ing a strong light upon the papers beneath. Some 
attempt at comfort had been made; thick curtains 
fell before the windows; but whether to exclude 
the air from within, or lights from without, was 
matter of doubt. 

By the table sat a man busily engaged in writ- 
ing; his head rested upon his hand; so wrapped in 
thought was he that the intruder stood before him 
ere he was aware of his presence. 

With a deep oath he started from his chair, and 
demanded the cause of his intrusion. Removing 
the shade from the lamp, the light fell upon the 
features of—Edward Stanton. 

« Mr. Stanton! in the name of ——, what des- 
peration has brought you here?” 

«“ You say right, Mr. Rawdon; desperation has 
brought me here. In me you behold a man deter- 
mined to avenge a parent's wrongs, or die in the 
attempt.” 

« What mean you, sir? Your father has never 
received from me any injury, but the contrary; I 
supplied him with means when all others failed.” 

« Ay, I am aware how you aided him. But 
know, sir, I proclaim you gambler, cheat, and 
forger; and demand, without a moment’s delay, the 
restoration of my father’s bond, most unjustly held 
by you.” Thus saying, Edward took from his 
breast a pistol, and placed it upon the table, the 


nanan 
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muzzle pointing towards Rawdon, with his hand 
resting upon it. 

Rawdon turned pale, trembled violently, and 
seemed visibly agitated. He hastily stretched his 
hand towards a hand-bell that stood upon the table. 

“On the peril of your life ring that bell,” cried 
Edward; and, springing forward, flung it from the 
table. 

«“D n, do you think to bully me? Fire off 
that pistol, and the room will soon be filled with 
those who will, with pleasure, wet their blades 
across your weasand.” 

“Be it so! I came not unprovided to this den 
of iniquity :” and, throwing open his coat, the light 
glanced upon a belt well stored with arms. 

«“ Well, well, Mr. Stanton, put up your weapon; 
I'll not harm you willingly: but remove the muz- 
zle of that barker if you won’t put it up; for what 
man can talk calmly with it staring one in the 
face. Well, now, to business; to a gambler I cry 
guilty; but, sir, produce your proof of my talent as 
a forger.” 

“The voluntary confession of your accomplice, 
John Gordon—a man on whom I had heaped 
benefits; conscience smote him, and he has con- 
fessed all.” 

“ The villain! the perjured wretch!” cried Raw- 
don, foaming with ungovernable rage; “ but I'll 
be revenged; I'll track him till I make the earth 
suck his blood; and the carrions shall consume his 
flesh.” 

«“ Have a care; harm but a hair of his head, and 
instantly I will prove the murderer: your own ex- 
pressions of revenge shall condemn you.” 

Rawdon saw that he had gone too far. To do 
away the impression, he demanded upon what 
terms he was requested to restore the bond. 

“For once to rob justice of its rights, and leave 
you unmolested by me.” 

«“ That of course, sir, if you expect to leave this 
place in safety: but you name no compromise. 
Are you aware that I advanced Mr. Stanton money 
on that bond, and feel not disposed to lose it?” 

«“ How dare you name a compromise, when you 
perilled the honour of my poor credulous parent, 
by advancing the sum in forged notes and money, 
of which he was not aware till the night of his 
death—caused, no doubt, by that discovery. I 
have papers to prove what I have asserted.” 

Caught in his own toils; betrayed by his ac- 
complice; and, dreading a discovery ere he could 
leave the country, he determined to give up the 
bond, and thus bind Edward to secrecy, and facili- 
tate his departure. 

“Upon two conditions I'll destroy that bond. 
First, swear to me never to reveal to mortal this 
interview, and your knowledge of this place; and 
then draw me a check for two thousand dollars, 
payable to the bearer; and the paper is yours.” 

Taking the required oath, and drawing up the 
check, he received from Rawdon the desired parch- 
ment. Edward glanced over the contents, at the 
same time keeping a sharp look-out upon his com- 
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panion; who, when he observed Edward reading, 
rose from his chair, and made towards a side door. 
In an instant Edward was at his side with the pis- 
tol, and begged Rawdon, in a calm voice, to re- 
sume his seat until the deed was consumed, which 
he held to the lamp. Rawdon submitted with 
seeming good grace, for he was as great a coward 
as he was a villain. 

With rapture did Edward behold the desired 
document lay a heap of ashes at his feet; then 
turning to Rawdon, he requested his company to 
the door, as, he continued, “ our business is settled, 
I wish not to lose sight of you until we part, ne- 
ver, I trust, to meet again.” 

A satanic smile played around the mouth of 
Rawdon; he hesitated, but catching the stern look 
of Edward fixed upon him, he bowed, and advanced 
with him to the door. With a grateful heart Ed- 
ward again encountered the rude blast and pelting 
rain; as he stepped from the stoop he turned to the 
right, but when the door closed, he sprang to the 
opposite side of the way, and ran with speed to 
the /eft; a wise precaution, as through the lower 
window, a bright flash, followed by a sharp report, 
convinced him that a leaden messenger had been 
sent after him. For a moment the noise made 
some confusion, but in a place accustomed to such 
nightly disturbances, it died away. 

Edward reached his home in safety, and with 
feelings comparatively happy, he laid his head upon 
his pillow. He had wrenched from the clutches of 
a villain, what was to be resigned to his father’s 
creditors, thus shielding that parent’s honour from a 
censorious world. 


CHAPTER XII 


“Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise, that has surviv’d the fall.” 


To the surprize of the beau monde, Mr. Stanton 
died bankrupt; everything was resigned to the 
creditors, and not a farthing was saved from the 
wreck. Fortunately for Mrs. Stanton, when the 
gales of prosperity wafted him on through the 
breakers of life, Mr. Stanton settled upon his wife 
the property that she brought him as a marriage 
portion,—an act of justice which saved the poor 
invalid from many an hour of suffering. Her 
yearly income was now no more than what she, 
in her days of vanity would have thrown away 
upon a favourite bauble, or any other article “re- 
markably reasonable;” still, she repined not; she 
had quaffed the cup of pleasure—she now tasted its 
dregs. 

Miss Stanton heard with surprising composure 
her blighted hopes; talked of disinterested affec- 
tion, and love in a cottage. In the midst of this 
rhapsody a letter was handed her; with eager haste 
she tore off the envelope, and read the following: 

Dean Manm—We all condole with you on the 

Vou. xx1v—9 
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loss of your Pa, a worthy man I believe; we hope 
you are able by this time to look upon the matter 
composed. 

After hearing the melancholy news that is float- 
ing about your Pa, you will not take it unkind to 
hear that our poor dear Adolfuss is agoing to be 
married to the rich Miss Que—you see her at the 
springs. His expenses are very great, and he must 
have a real rich giz. 
he has a very high opinion of you yet, and so has 
your 

Friend till death, 


He bid me say, my dear, that 


Patty D. Strvuprs. 

The rage of Jane knew no bounds; to be thus 
thrown aside for an obscure tailor’s daughter—it 
was past all endurance; therefore, much to the 
secret satisfaction of her family, she suddenly de- 
termiried to sail for New Orleans, and reside there 
with her married sister, a lady till that moment 
almost entirely forgotten by that amiable relative— 
and there she lived, and died, Miss Stanton, unre- 
gretted and unbeloved. 

Poor Edward; his “ fairy dream of bliss” seemed 
fleeting fast away;—for how could he think of 
wedding Agnes—beggar as he was! He would 
seek in other climes, wealth—but to part with her 
whose image was entwined with every thought and 
impulse of his heart:—distraction was in the idea. 
He determined to seek Agnes, and unburthen his 
disturbed mind, and leave the rest to fate. With 
his purpose thus resolved, he hastily hurried on to 
that spot, which to Aim seemed always the alode 
of innocence and contentment. 

. . - * * * om 

«“ What a type of our lives is yonder moon,” 
cried Agnes, as they sat by the window with her 
head fondly resting upon the bosom of Edward; 
“ watch how she sheds her lustrous light over the 
gray earth, and ere we can welcome her silver rays, 
those dark clouds sweep onward with troubled 
haste, and leave us in darkness.” 

“Tis even so, dearest,” sighed Edward; “how 
little did I dream, when last we sat and watched 
yon fickle moon, so sad a change would darken 
my path of life.” 

“ What is the matter, Edward?” cried Agnes, 
looking up into his face with great anxiety, “ and 
how sad your voice sounds.” 

«“ Agnes, dear, beloved girl, promise me, let come 
what may, you will never forget your Edward; 
promise me, love, if you would preserve my reason.” 

“What can you mean, Edward; have I not 
vowed o’er and o’er again te be your own Agnes, 
and think you that the loss of a few paltry thousands 
could shake my firm resolves?” 

“Say but the word, Agnes, you ill never wed 
another.” 

«“ Wed another? never,” cried Agnes, clasping 
her hands together with deep emotion, “and now 
let that solemn calm your troubled 
spirits.” 

“ Heaven bless you, dearest,—now can I endure 
perils and hardships—-your love and truth will be 


assurance 


vv we 


vow 
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my star of Hope, to guide me onward to recover 
that which may enable me to claim with honour, 
this dear hand.” 

Agnes wept bitterly, and ere she could reply, her 
father entered the room and stood before them. 

« Edward,” cried Mr. Lovel, “ with regret I per- 
ceive your mind still borne down by the weight of 
your accumulated losses; this must not be—ever 
cherish the memory of your departed parent, but 
cast aside this despondency, and youth will soon 
recover its elasticity.” 

“ The deprivation of that which TI once had a 
right to think would have been my inheritance, has 
but one sting.” 

“I know to what you allude; Edward Stanton, 
the hand of my beloved child you sought and won, 
when you were in the full enjoyment of all that 
could make life desirable, and she the daughter of an 
obscure lawyer; and now sir, with more confidence 
do I again give you this hand, with the burden of 
$30,000, left to me by an eccentric relation in trust 
for my child, the knowledge of which I had in- 
tended to have kept a secret until your marriage.” 

Silently, but fervently did Edward press that 
hand to his lips—his heart was too full for utter- 
ance. 


A FATHER’S LAMENT. 


«“ Remember, Edward, it matters not on which 
side of the house fortune smiles, as long as the 
heart is interested.” 

Agnes, “with heart on her lip, and soul! within 
her eye,” hid her head upon the bosom of her 
mother, who had entered unperceived. 

What a change in one brief moment came over 
that circle; from gloomy despair, to deep heartfelt 
happiness. The clouds had passed away, and the 
moon shone forth with unsullied splendour. 

Mrs. Stanton lived to see her son united to Agnes 
Lovel, and to acknowledge that enduring happi- 
ness was not to be found at the shrine of Fashion. 

The defects in Mary Stanton’s early education, 
were like weeds in a garden; by care and judicious 
management they were easily eradicated, and when 
her mind became matured, and she gave her hand 
to one approved by her friend and preceptor, Mrs. 
Lovel, virtues that had been hidden by the follies 
of youth, shone conspicuously forth in the modest 
matron. 

Agnes, the darling of her parents, the pride and 
idol of her husband, beloved, admired and, honour- 
ed by all who knew her, passed her innocent life 
happy and contented, without once dreaming of 

Le beau monde. 
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A FATHER’S LAMENT. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKEN 






“ Oh, the agony 


Of calling up thy form to stand between 
Me and my grief; to think of what hath been, 
And what again on earth may never be.”—M. A. Browne 


A cLovp—a gloom—a shadow hath descended 
Upon that home, once happiest of the earth, 
In which, my Beautiful! were brightly blended 
All impulses that made thy hearted mirth; 
In which thy bitter tears, 
With thoughts beyond thy years, 
For others’ pain and grief gushed forth so free ; 
In which, with joy and pride, 
We saw thee by our side, 
Nor deemed that mortal could such brightness be. 


While thou wert captive in this earthly prison, 
How earnest was the prayer we breathed to Him: 
How many a trustful, anxious hope hath risen, 
Before thy cheek grew pale, thy dark eye dim! 
And when the dread would @me, 
That from this earthly home, 
So early, God would summon thee away, 
Our hearts’ deep hope and pride 
Castahat pale fear aside, 
Still fondly trusting thou with us must stay. 


When sickness snatched, with unrelenting fleetness, 
Bloom from thy cheek, and lustre from thine eye ; 
Though sharp pain pressed thy brow, undimmed the sweet- 
ness 
Of heart and speech—thou didst not fear to die. 


Christmas Eve. 


For us, for us alone, 
Arose the bitter moan, 
“T weep, my mother, that you soon must weep!” 
Still, still our hope lived on, 
When life was all but gone, 
And the heart calm, as if Death were but sleep. 


Two years ago! and thou wert with us, blessing 
The home which now doth know the utter dearth 
Of thy glad presence—thou, who art possessing, 
Oh, loved and mourned! a home beyond the earth. 
Brief was thy sojourn here, 
Child of that better sphere, 
To which thou didst return in May’s sweet bloom ; 
Waits, with their merry chime, 
Welcome the Christmas time, 
Hearts throb with joy—but ours are dulled in gloom. 


The cares—the griefs—the trials we have breasted, 
Thou hast been spared—oh, early called to heaven ! 
They chased each other as the waves, foam-crested, 
Beat on the shore, from morn to dewy even. 
Friendship’s divided chain, 
Love’s unrequited pain, 
Sorrows which crush the heart—thou hast not known ; 
Thou, a child-angel, keeping 
Watch o’er the loved ones weeping 
Throughout this blessed eve, that thou art gone! 
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BY MRS. A. M. F. ANNAN 


Or all comfortable people, few have a greater 
number of comforts to be thankful for than had the 
Chancys. They were rich enough to live without 
any laborious exertion of body or mind, yet not so 
much so as to be thrown into the evils of idleness. 
They had a handsome house, handsomely furnished, 
and were not afraid to use it, for they knew they 
could well afford to refit it, whenever that was need- 
ed. They had three children—the number under 
common circumstances to save any particular one 
from being spoiled, and make their premises cheer- 
ful, without keeping them in a continual uproar— 
and all three were handsome, healthy and promising. 
They had excellent servants, because they had not 
only money to pay for them, but good tempers to 
treat them properly. Added to this, Mr. Chancy 
was active, industrious, temperate, upright and 
cheerful, and his wife kind, prudent and notable, 
and they might have continued to enjoy the most 
enviable quiet and independence, had not Mr. 
Chancy, one season when business was dull, 
taken it into his head to be ambitious. 

“It would be a very pleasant thing,” said he, 
one evening to Mrs. Chancy, “to take a higher 
stand among my neighbours. I don’t mean in 
society; all sensible peopie agree that middle life 
has the truest enjoyments, and we are just in such 
a circle as suits our habits and education, and if it 
is not called the highest, who cares? The distinc- 
tions of society in this country are very absurd, 
and mainly originate with the women—no dispar- 
agement to your sex, my dear—and as you are not 
concerned about them, of course I am_ perfectly 
But I should like to be distinguished 
by some peculiarly creditable 


satisfied. 
from the crowd 
characteristic 01 performance. I am tired of moving 
along in the beaten track. If we had lived 
in the country, I have no doubt I should, before 
now, have been sent to the State legislature, if not 
to Congress, but, in the city, a quiet man, like my- 
self, stands no chance for political distinction. 
There is a set of brawling demagogues constantly 
on the watch to snap up the honours; and as to the 
pre-eminence of wealth, that is equally out of the 
question, for where the population is so large, one 
man cannot look around but he has a check put 
upon his pride, by seeing another either really or 
apparently better off than himself. And with re- 
gard to literature, I am not qualified to make a 
figure in that line. What think you on this sub- 
ject, my dear?” 

«“ Why, that we ought to enjoy what we have with 
gratitude, and leave seeking after reputation to those 
who need it, to supply the place of more substantial 


comforts. That’s my opinion, Mr. Chancy.” 


«T thought that your views were more elevated, 
my dear; it certainly must be a source of gratifica- 
tion, and that of a lofty kind, to be pointed out as 
a man celebrated for something meritorious. You 
must admit that it would be much more honourable 
to have our children told that their father was 
somebody, than nobody.” 

“T would much rather teach our children that 
they will have to depend on their own merits,” 
said Mrs. Chancy. 

Mr. Chancy made no response. It had always 
been the custom, by tacit agreement, to suspend a 
subject on which they differed, until one or the 
other should be willing through self-conviction, or 
a more complying mood, to acknowledge the op- 
ponent in the right. Accordingly, Mr. Chancy 
kept to himself the reflections which immediately 
presented themselves. He took a bird's-eye view 
of his capabilities, both mental and physical, and 
at last decided that he really might be possessed of 
the qualifications for distinction in one work—that 
of mechanical invention. 

He recalled to memory some of the performances 
of his boyhood, which, previous to his being ap- 
prenticed to a city merchant, had been spent in 
the country; and that he had always been con- 
sidered one of the handiest youngsters of the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘That he had constructed miniature 
waterwheels, and windmills, and weathercocks; 
had been a dabster at kites and pumpkin lanterns; 
that his rabbit-snares and partridge-traps had been 
unfailing in execution, and that he had erected on 
the roof of his father’s barn, a marten-box, with 
four or five tiers of littke windows on every side, 
which everybody admired as the very copy of a 
And now, with his matured faculties, 
To be the father 
of some remarkable invention, to be pointed out as 


church. 
what might he not accomplish? 


an ingenious gentleman who employed his leisure 
moments in projects for the benefit of the commu- 
nity, it would be almost as good as to be the mayor 
of the city. 

Whilst his mind was thus 
Chancy made an observation which coincided so 
well with the train of his thoughts, that he received 


engaged, Mrs. 


it as an augury of encouragement. She was sitting 
in a fine spring-seated rocking-chair, with her 
knitting, and remarked: “I don’t exactly like this 
chair, my dear, it requires too much exertion to 
rock it. I should prefer one which would work 
more easily.” 

«“T’ll invent you one, my dear!” said he, striking 
his hand on his knee, emphatically. 
exclaimed his wife, in astonish- 


ed 


“ Invent one! 
ment; “ you invent a rocking-chair, Mr. Chancy! 
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why what puts that in your head? I don’t want one 
invented, but I should like to have this one sent to 
the cabinet-maker’s, to be a little altered in the 
rockers.” 

«“T say, my dear, I'll invent you one!” persisted 
Mr. Chancy, elevating his brows, and pressing his 
lips together with a look of determination, at 
which his wife, not knowing whether to take him 
in jest or earnest, sat still, waiting patiently to 
hear something farther about it. 

Mr. Chancy took a letter from his pocket, and 
busied himself for ten or fifteen minutes, in drawing 
upon the back of it with his pencil, various geome- 
trical figures totally incomprehensible to his wife, 
and at last he observed, as if soliloquizing: “ Yes, 
it can be done, and I can do it. There might be 
a chair invented with machinery attached, which 
would set it going, or stop it at pleasure, and I am 
pretty sure I have hit upon the plan!” 

“T would not care about having such a chair, 
Mr. Chancy; the common plan is good enough; 
all I want is to have this made to rock more easily. 
I never saw the chair yet which I could not stop, 
with my own weight and strength, whenever I 
pleased,” said Mrs. Chancy. 

“But how delightful it would be to have one 
that would rock exactly at the proper degree, just 
as you might be in the notion!” 

“One way of rocking suits me very well, my 
dear; you know I am not very nofionate.” 

“You will change your opinion vastly, Mrs. 
Chancy, when you see what can be done by 
human ingenuity. I will show you something 
original in the chair line one of these days, I 
promise you.” 

“ Why, my dear, what Aas put that into your 
head? you are no cabinet-maker.” 

«“ No, but I am going to be one of the men that 
govern cabinet-makers,” said Mr. Chancy. 

“ Rather than you should go to that trouble and 
expense, I would put up with the one I have 
just as it is; ‘let well enough alone,’ is a pretty 
good maxim to go by,” returned his wife. 

“ You are mistaken, my dear; if everybody were 
to follow it, there would be but little occasion for 
inventive genius. The march of improvement is 
a glorious thing, and these are the times for it.” 

Mrs. Chancy heard nothing farther of the rock- 
ing-chair for two or three weeks, and might have 
supposed that her husband had ceased to think 
about it, had he not indulged in reveries more 
frequently than formerly, and always finished 
them with taking a pencil from his pocket and 
drawing, or in flourishing invisible lines with his 
finger. At last he returned one day from his 
business, at an unusual hour, and after he had 
watched the front parlour windows for a while, 
with some anxiety, a furniture carriage stopped at 
the door. 

“Here’s your rocking-chair, my dear,” said he, 
“such a rocking-chair as the city has never pro- 
duced before, I assure you.” 

Mrs, Chancy naturally walked to the window to 
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see it unloaded. “ Why it is very much like other 
rocking-chairs,” said she, “ only that there is some 
odd, clumsy-looking work between the rockers, 
which it would look much better without.” 

“That work, Mrs. Uhancy, is the novelty and 
the improvement. That’s my invention, and a 
happy one it is.” 

By this time the chair was deposited in the back 
parlour, and Mr. Chancy, in an ecstasy, got down 
upon his knees to explain the operation of the 
machinery. “ As the chair now stands, my dear,” 
said he, “it is no rocking-chair at all—merely a 
common arm-chair—see, it won’t budge an inch. 
Now, turn this screw, so; enough to loosen this 
perforated block, as I shall call it, through which 
the rocker runs—now, the one on the other side; 
and by moving them along a little distance, it will 
rock about like your old one; now, move it a little 
farther, and you see it rocks much more freely, 
and so on. Both blocks, you observe, must be 
moved exactly to the same distance; now, to keep 
them in their places, you turn the screws the other 
way, until you get them permanently fixed. Isn’t 
it the very thing, my dear?” 

«“ Bless me, Mr. Chancy! If you had just ordered 
in a stick of wood, or a broom-stick, and laid it on 
the floor under the rockers, at the place required, 
it would have answered just as well!” 

« A stick of wood, a broom-stick!—in your par- 
lours, Mrs. Chaney! I wonder at you—why, my 
dear, this chair will be a model for the whole 
trade!” 

“And if I want to rock myself either more or 
less, I must get down on the floor and work with 
these screws for ten or fifteen minutes!” 

«“ Why, Mrs. Chancy, I am astonished at you! 
but that’s always the way with the ig—I mean 
the uninitiated; they always object to anything they 
are not accustomed to. Franklin was laughed at 
for bringing down electricity, and Fulton for talk- 





ing about steamboats!”’ 

« Well, well, Mr. Chancy,” said the lady, 
seeing that her husband grew warm, “we won't 
talk any more about the plan, but you certainly 
have gone to an unnecessary expense. Now, if 
you had taken that money and bought me a new 
workstand, which I need very much, you would 
have spent it to some advantage.” 

« A workstand, my dear? I am much obliged to 
you for the idea; it will be the very thing for me; 
Pll invent you one!” 

«1 don’t want one invented,” said Mrs. Chancy, 
thinking that something must have gone wrong 
with her husband’s brain; and she used the same 
arguments as against the chair, but without effect. 
Mr. Chancy was bent upon the exercise of his 
mechanical faculties, and returned to his drawing 
and calculating, with renewed interest, and the 
In the meantime, 
He seldom entered 


workstand was duly projected. 
the chair was not overlooked. 
the house without bringing some acquaintance 
along to do honour to his invention, and, on every 
occasion, the machinery was made to go through 
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its whole duty, and of all seats in the house, none 
would suit him but that. 

“Really, Mr. Chancy, you have worn your 
pants quite threadbare, by getting down on your 
knees, to work with your screws, and I am afraid 
you will wear holes in my new carpets by such 
incessant rocking,” said his wife, beginning to 
grow weary of so much company, and such per- 
Accident, however, befriended her 
One 


petual motion. 
more than remonstrance could have done. 
day, on coming home to dinner, he took off the 
screws to do a little filing to them, when a sum- 
mons to the table interrupted his work, and he laid 
them aside to complete them afterwards. The 
business of dining over, he returned to the parlour, 
and forgetting that his chair was without its sup- 
ports, he threw himself into it, with the careless 
independence of a man who has just had a dinner 
to his liking, with no particular trouble on his 
mind. The weight of so bulky a person against 
the wrong side of the centre of gravity, threw the 
chair so far back upon its rockers, that they gave 
way, and Mr. Chancy, to the alarm of the house, 
was precipitated on the flour. 

“ Really—I can’t—help—laughing! ha! ha!” 
said Mrs. Chancy, when she perceived him jump- 
ing up without injury; “it is well that no one but 


yourself met with the first serious consequence of 


your invention.” 

“Tt is very unkind in you, Mrs. Chancy, posi- 
tively, quite unfeeling, to laugh at one on such 
an occasion,” returned Mr. Chancy, getting in a 
passion to cover his mortification; “ accidents may 
happen to anybody’s invention; if you had thought 
a moment, your own observation must have con- 
vinced you of that. How many steamboat and 
railroad accidents have you heard of lately?’ Every 
newspaper, almost, brings intelligence of some 
shocking catastrophe originating in the best con- 
structed machinery.” 

Mrs. Chancy was easily corrected; she apolo- 
gized with much humility, inquired if he was hurt, 
and condoled with him so affectionately that he 
soon recovered his wonted good humour. We 
should have said, almost. A little pique still re- 
mained, which, instead of putting a check upon 
To be 
laughed at by his own wife! it was more than a 
man of his spirit ought to submit to, and Mr. 
Chancy determined that she, as well as the world, 
So, though the 


his new passion, ministered to its ardour. 


should appreciate his abilities. 
chair was allowed a little rest, other projects went 
actively on. 
reader, he was now seldom seen in the house with- 


Though previously not much of a 


out a book in his hand; some treatise or other re- 
lating to the subjects uppermost in his head. It 
was hard to get a sentence out of him that did not 
contain the word machine, or machinery, or a sy- 
nonyme. He talked about the lever, the fulcrum, 
the wheel or axle, the pully, the inclined plane, 
the wedge and the screw, as understandingly as a 
schoolboy, reciting his well 
His old acquaintances were much 


conned lesson in 
mechanics. 
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surprised, and his new ones inquired if Mr. Chancy 
was not rather eccentric. 

The workstand was completed—a complication 
of intricacies. There were drawers within drawers, 
and boxes within boxes; an apartment for each 
spool of cotton, with a lid to shut over it, and a 
lever to lift it out; all requiring as much time in 
opening and shutting, raising up, and pushing 
it would have taken to extricate the 
various implements and materials from a disordered 
work-bag. 
this time, but assuring the inventor that it was too 


aside, as 
Mrs. Chancy did not presume to laugh 
ingenious for anything but a curiosity, she declined 


Mr. Chancy himself 
was more delighted with it than with his first per- 


making any deposits in it. 


formance; so much so, that he was not satisfied 
with the admiration and approbation of merely his 
friends and neighbours, but he clandestinely slip- 
ped into the communication boxes of several print- 
ing offices, copies, in a carefully disguised hand, of 
a note to the following effect: “ The editor of 
is respectfully invited to examine a highly curious 





specimen of American mechanical ability; a work- 
stand invented by our worthy and ingenious towns- 
man, Job Chancy, Esq. It may be seen at the 
furniture rooms of Messrs. D G , &ec.”” 
Thither it had been remanded for exhibition. 

The workstand was followed by a work-box and 








a footstool, and a coffee-roaster, and a coflee-boiler. 
Mrs. Chancy no longer felt any inclination to 
laugh. 
at the coflee-pot. She became apparently the most 
contented woman in the world, being afraid to 


She sighed at the footstool, and groaned 


complain of anything about the house, however 
inconvenient it was, or out of repair, lest she should 
hear the ominous response, “I'll invent you one.” 
Another cause now operated against her as much 
No editors called, and 
Mr. Chancy got no puffs, and he felt compromised 


as her laughing had done. 


with his dignity to persevere, until they should be 
compelled to lend him a hand on his way up the 
hill of Fame. 
fort must be made, and he determined that the 
result should be a cooking-stove. 


To accomplish this, some great ef- 


His readings were now doubled, and his draw- 
ings quadrupled. The margins of every newspa- 


per brought into the house were covered with 
squares and parallelograms, and triangles and cir- 
cles, and spheroids, and the pans of the parlour 
grates, whenever he was in the house, were to the 
extreme annoyance of his wife, always littered with 
whittlings. So great an undertaking required a 
more practical acquaintance with the mysteries of 
the mechanical powers than he possessed as yet, 
and he daily frequented the manufactories where 
they operated to the fullest extent. As his plan 
matured, he became more and more charmed with 
it, and he concluded that he must have it patented. 
The construction of the model followed, and in- 
creased his labours as well as his satisfaction. It 
was now a rare chance to find him in his counting 
The clerks were running every day to his 
house in search of him, and of his resorts his wife 


room. 
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was as ignorant as they, for he intended that his 
production should remain a profound secret, until 
he should be able to present it to the world, all 
finished and furnished from pipe to feet. Then 
came the time for the casting of the plates, and as 
the foundry at which this was to be executed was 
at some distance in the country, his absenteeism 
was proportionably increased. His business, for 
want of his attention, began to decline, and, in 
one week, the sometime honest and punctual Job 
Chancy had two notes protested. Of this Mrs. 
Chancy was informed, their eldest son being em- 
ployed in the book-keeping, and her uneasiness be- 
came greater and greater. His friends, too, became 
acquainted with it, and adding it to his frequent 
disappearances from his post, and the abstracted 
and restless manner which had grown upon him, 
they began to question each other as to whether 
Chancy had not got himself into difficulties. 

A journey to Washington brought matters to a 
climax. He had never before left home without 
taking his wife with him, if on pleasure, nor, if on 
business, without giving her a statement of what 
was to be transacted, and this time he did neither. 
Her anxiety may be imagined. Our readers, we 
presume, will understand that he went to enter his 
model, and, if they have made the trip, and noticed 
of themselves, in the model room of the Patent 
Office, or had pointed out to them by the courteous 
gentleman, who at that time presided there, Mr. 
E—w—h, or any of his polite coadjutors,a minia- 
ture stove, immeasurably surpassing in complexity 
the hundred others there exhibited, they may rest 
assured that they have seem Mr. Chancy’s. 

On the day that Mr. Chancy was expected home, 
his wife went out on some necessary business, 
when, turning a corner near the house, as she came 
homeward, she observed two drays driving from 
the door. Entering the house, she discovered an 
unusual bustle about the premises, and a loud 
rattling and clashing and rolling in the kitchen 
attracted her thither. Here she discovered an im- 
mense pile of metal deposited in the place of her well 
arranged and convenient cooking stove, and her 
husband running busily around it, with his coat 
off, and his outstretched hands blackened to the 
wrists, while the domestic force were looking on 
with curiosity and amazement. Without a word 
of salutation appropriate to his return, after an 
absence of several days, he exclaimed with a tri- 
umphant gesture towards his new possession, 
« Well, my dear, what do you think of that?” 

Mrs. Chancy was gazing in consternation: 
«“ Bless me, Mr. Chancy!” she ejaculated, “ what 
upon earth are you doing with a locomotive in my 
kitchen!” 

« A locomotive! ha! ha!—in one sense, though, 
it is really a locomotive,—it will do half your work 
for you of itself! ha! ha 

« What is it, Mr. Chancy?” demanded the lady, 
in her turn getting angry at being laughed at; 
« what is it?—you don’t pretend to cal! that mon- 
strous thing a cooking stove!” 


” 


«“ Don’t I, madam?’—what is it then, but a cook- 
ing stove!—a cooking stove of my own invention; 
one for which I am to have a patent—one that is to 
supersede all others, and to be universally known 
as Chancy’s Cooking Stove. What should all these 
utensils be for, if not for a cooking stove?’ and he 
pointed to a stack of pots and pans and so forth, 
covering the table from one end to the other, and 
a similar one on the dresser. “ Look here, Mrs. 
Chancy,” he continued; “you never saw such a 
collection of conveniences before, in your life. 
Here are cast-iron boilers, and sheet-iron boilers, 
and tin boilers. Here are cast-iron pans, and 
sheet-iron pans, and tin pans; and iron roasters 
and tin roasters; and iron bakers, and tin bakers, 
and here are an iron tea-kettle, and a copper one; 
and stew-pans,—see, every variety. Here are 
steamers of every size and form, and a large griddle 
and smaller ones, besides different sized gridirons, 


” 





and preservers and picklers, 

“ Mercy on us! why, Mr. Chancy, you must 
surely be deranged! My kitchen already contains 
as many cooking utensils as we need, and can hold 
no more. You will have to put up a new build- 
ing if you want room for all these nonsensical 
rattletraps.” 

“Ha! ha! really you amuse me, my dear! I 
thought you were much more judicious; send the 
old ones up to the store room,—you will never 
need them again, | warrant you. Here are uten- 
sils enough to cook dinner for a hundred people.” 

«“ I don’t expect ever to cook dinner for a hun- 
dred people, Mr. Chancy, nor the half of it. When 
had we fifty people to dine with us, and when are 
we likely to have; and supposing we were, how 
am I, or how is anybody else, ever to learn the 
twistings and turnings of such a machine as that?” 

«“ Without any difficulty, my dear,—nothing is 
more easy; that is, though the design of it cost me 
an infinite deal of thought, I flatter myself that I 
have made it so apparent, that it will take but a 
moderate degree of reasoning power to comprehend 
it.” 

“A cooking stove ought to be comprehended 
without any reasoning power,” said Mrs. Chancy, 
who was no logician; “ everything about it ought 
to be plain at first sight. Ask the best of cooks, 
and they will tell you that the more simple such 
things are, the better.” 

«“ Well, my dear, this is perfectly simple, when 
you understand it; have patience a moment and I 
will show you. Now to arrange your roasters;— 
unscrew this rod, and yonder plate will move along 
on that little railroad to this point; then by turning 
this crank, it will fall back against this flue, and 
form an inclined plane.” 

“I know nothing about cranks, and flues, and 
inclined planes,” said Mrs. Chancy, snappishly, 
«and if I did, of what use would these monstrous 
roasters be to me; any one of them would roast an 
ox whole!” 

« Well, my dear, that is proof positive that they 
will be large enough for any of your purposes;” 
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said Mr. Chancy, intending his speech to be a 
poser. 

«“ We can go the whole hog, now,” said Alex- 
ander, the man-servant, with a chuckle. 

« And, I suppose,” pursued Mrs. Chancy, “ it 
will take as much fuel to cook a pair of chickens, 
as for anything large enough to fill them.” 

«“ Fuel?—that reminds me to show you how it 
is to be heated. You perceive it is constructed for 
either wood or coal, or for both at once. Observe; 
the place for the boilers is intended for wood, and 
the part for the bakers, for coal, if you choose. 
You will never have smoked bread and pies after 
this, I promise you!” 

“ My bread and pies never was smoked!” said 
Prudy, the cook, who conceived that her own credit 
was concerned in the latter clause. 

“ No, Prudy, your bread and pastry are always 
good;” said Mr. Chancy, kindly anxious to con- 
vince her that no offence was intended; “I did not 
mean to insinuate the contrary, but I mean it will 
save them from the possibility of being smoked. 
But fill one of the tea-kettles, Prudy, and let us 
see how soon it will make water boil. If my cal- 
culations are correct, we could all be driven out of 
the kitchen by the heat, in short order.” 

Prudy obeyed, and Mr. Chancy himself com- 
menced kindling the fire. “It will save us half 
the expense of sawing wood,” said he; “the sticks 
need only be sawed through once to be short 
enough.” 

«“ But half a cord will scarely be enough to heat 
it all over,” returned Mrs. Chancy. 

«Tt will seldom need to be heated all over, my 
dear; these flues, and valves, and dampers, will 
regulate that,” said Mr. Chancy, and observing 
that the wood did not take fire readily, he called 
for the bellows, and commenced blowing with 
great industry. Still the fire would not act. It 
would blaze up in a feeble flame for an instant, 
and then sink again into darkness. It was evident 
that there was not draught sufficient. Mr. Chancy 
examined the pipe, pounded on its joints, and shoved 
it farther into the chimney. ‘Then he sent Alex- 
ander for some fine splinters, and after turning 
some of his dampers, he addressed himself again 
to the bellows. During this time, he proceeded by 
snatches, with his explanations to his wife, who, 
though she properly ceased to object, before the 
servants, looked as though she thought to appre- 
hend it was out of the question; and Prudy, who, 
as it belonged to her province, was interested to 
learn, gazed at it in despair. At last a sickly, smok- 
ing fire was lighted, and Mr. Chancy, after giving 
orders that the utensils should be properly cleaned, 
and disposed to the best advantage, against he 
should wish to exhibit them, reluctantly followed 
his wife into the parlour. 

Tea time came and passed without the appear- 
ance of tea, yet in consideration that it would take 
time for the stove to get into the way of perform- 


ing its duty, Mr. Chancy waited with the greatest 
patience; and when the accustomed refreshment 


did make its appearance, it is needless to say that 
he partook of it with unusual gusto;—so much so, 
that Mrs. Chancy, who had made the discovery, 
thought it a pity to disturb him, by communicating 
that the kitchen cabinet, finding that the kettle 
would not boil on the stove, agreed, after due de- 
liberation, to make a fire in the chimney ;—a resolu- 
tion rather difficult to execute, from the close prox- 
imity of that ponderous body. 

The next morning Mr. Chancy was up bright 
and early, to superintend the preparations for 
breakfast; for, as a greater number of divisions 
must be called into action for their generous morn- 
ing’s meal, he rightly concluded that Prudy would 
not understand how to manage them. The same 
difficulties occurred with the fire as the evening 
before, and he brought the morning’s paper into 
the kitchen, read the editorials, the selected intel- 
ligence, the prices current, the shipping list, and 
half the advertisements, but still the contents of 
the kettle could not reach the requisite 212°. 
Mrs. Chancy’s specified half a cord was supplied, 
and then it did boil, while most of the viands for 
breakfast were burnt to cinders. 

Then commenced an order of things, which had 
never before existed among the Chancys. Wait- 
ing for meals, eating them half done and over 
done, grumbling of servants, and all kinds of work 
hindered and delayed by the cooking stove. Wash- 
ing day came, and a sufficiency of water could not 
be heated, though the boilers, as Mrs. Chancy said, 
were large enough to propel as many steamboats; 
and ironing day, and the clothes were in constant 
danger of being scorched, if not burnt, by the su- 
perfluous heat of the smoothing irons. Mr. Chan- 
cy, who had before always been a pattern of pro- 
priety in domestic matters, was now, in the words 
of Prudy, continually poking his nose into the 
kitchen, so that Rosetta the chamber-maid, who 
was rather pert, suggested the expediency of pin- 
ning a dishcloth to his coat skirts,—-the prescribed 
‘o offending. Nor 
was he satisfied to intrude alone, but daily he 


punishment for a gentleman 


brought in a delegation of his friends, to aid him 
in admiring his performance, till, at length, poor 
Mrs. Chancy, who had always been placidity and 
forbearance personified, gave herself up to her 
troubles, and detailed her own grievances and the 
complaints of the servants without mercy. 

« Alexander gave me notice this morning to look 
out for another waiter,” gaid she, about a fort- 
night after the advent of the stove. 

“He did! why, my dear, what does he intend 
to do?” 

“ To find another place, of course, Mr. Chancy.” 

«“ But, my dear, how could we get along without 
Alick? what has offended him? he has always ap- 
peared satisfied with us.” 

« And so he was, until that stove came into the 
house; that is what drives him away, and no 
He says he had work enough for all his 
time before, to do it properly, and now it is doubled. 
He has to spend half the day lifting about those 
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tremendous boilers and roasters and steamers for 
Prudy, as they are too heavy for a woman to 
handle, and in splitting kindling wood. Besides 
that, he soils as much more clothing as formerly, 
and has burnt two aprons, and entirely ruined a 
good pair of pantaloons by scorching them till they 
had to be patched on the knees. Alick considers 
himself too genteel to be always wearing patched 
clothes, and he could not afford to buy as many as 
that stove would destroy.” 

« Let him go, then,” said Mr. Chancy in a huff. 

“Tt is easy enough to let him go, Mr. Chancy, 
but not so easy to get another in his place. You 
know we could leave the keys of the whole house 
with him, for any length of time, and feel perfectly 
saf2; and that he always does his business well, 
and without direction. Everybody thinks that we 
have quite a treasure in Alexander, and we are to 
lose him on account of that stove!” 

“If servants can’t appreciate the conveniences 
their employers provide for them, all we have to 
do, is to change them.” 

“The servants or the conveniences, which 
asked Mrs. Chancy eagerly. 

«“ The servants, to be sure; let Alick go, and I'll 
soon find a substitute.” Alick did go, and a sub- 
stitute was found, but he took leave in a few days, 
for the same reason. 

«“ We are to lose Prudy, too, Mr. Chancy,” said 
Mrs. Chancy a day or two after. 

«“ Not Prudy! why, what's the matter now 

“She strained her back last evening lifting one 
of those boilers, which she has been obliged to do 
herself, since Alexander went away. She was not 
able to go to work this morning, and has gone to her 
sister’s until she shall be able to look out for another 
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I am afraid it is a serious affair.” 
get a cook who 


situation. 
«“ Well, then, we must 
be stronger, my dear.” 


will 


« Really, Mr. Chancy! as if it were a matter of 


course that we should get people to suit our stoves, 
instead of stoves to suit our people! Prudy was the 
person for us, exactly, before you brought that 
misfortune upon us. She was not too proud to do 
plain cooking, and yet could cook on extra occa- 
sions with the best.” 

« All that is true, my dear, but it is evident that 
she is not strong enough in the back.” 

« And that is not the worst, Mr. Chancy. Ro- 
setta threatens to go too. She has got a cold in 
the head, from leaving the doors open, when the 
stove heats the kitchen beyond bearing, and says 
that it is so uncomfortable, she can’t stand it much 
longer. _It is always too hot or too cold, and with 
so many utensils littered about, can never be made 
to look genteel, when her friends come to see her; 
you know she is a respectable coloured girl. Be- 
sides that, she can neither wash nor iron with any 
credit, and the cook and waiter are everlastingly 
grumbling at the stove, and at each other, about it.” 

“Then, my dear, give her her walking papers, 
too; a pretty story that we must submit to such 
rebellious creatures!” 
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“If you were obliged to go into the kitchen 
to do the work, as I shall be, if all the servants 
leave us, you would talk in a diflerent strain, Mr. 
Chancy.” 

«“ Why, my dear, that stove, if properly managed, 
would do half your work for you,” said Mr. 
Chancy; and his wife, for the first time since their 
marriage, a period of sixteen years, interrupted him 
by flouncing out of the room, and slamming the 
door after her. 

With much difficulty Mrs. Chancy persuaded 
Rosetta to stay, and as she had Alick’s work 
as well as her own to attend to, the lady herself 
was obliged to do the cooking, a substitute for 
Prudy not having been found. This, in itself, 
would have been no great hardship to her, as she 
had been an adept in all household affairs, before 
she became well enough off to secede from their 
performance, but to cook with Mr. Chancy’s stove 
was another matter. She was obliged to confine 
herself to a simple routine of dishes, which it was 
the least impossible to prepare with it, and Mr. 
Chancy, who had been accustomed to good living, 
and was fond of variety, had to partake of them 
without complaint. Yet he never lost faith in the 
excellency of his invention, and he felt inclined to 
pronounce, mentally, his wife to be as stupid as 
the domestics. 

«« My dear,” said he, a few days after the depar- 
ture of Alexander’s successor, “ you know I do not 
make it a practice to invite company without first 


consulting you, but to-day I met with a party of 


gentlemen, who I am anxious should see my stove 
tested, and asked them to dine with me to-morrow. 


They are, an eastern gentleman; a professor of 


natural philosophy; two or three editors, who can 
materially assist my reputation; a celebrated ma- 
chinist, and also I invited a few of my more imme- 
diate private friends,—about a dozen in all.” 

«“ Why, can it be possible, Mr. Chancy, that you 
would do such a thing!—invite a dozen of gentle- 
men to dinner, when we have not a single servant 
but one chambermaid, and I am compelled to do 
the cooking myself!” 

«“ But [ll get you servants plenty. 
engaged an Irish waiter at one of the Intelligence 


I have just 


oflices, an active, willing lad, as can be found. I 
was resolved to have nothing more to do with those 
impertinent black fellows. He'll be here in the 
morning. I believe he has never served in the 
house before, but white servants, Europeans, think 
of nothing but obeying orders. And I'll hire you 
a professed cook for the day.” 

«“ There is no cook who could do anything with 
that stove,” said Mrs. Chancy, tartly. 

«“ Nonsense, my dear! a cook who understands 
her business thoroughly, a professed cook, can 
cook with anything. When you have the whole 
structure in operation, which it has never been 
yet, you will find it to work to a charm. I will 
attend to heating it properly myself, so that you 
need give yourself no uneasiness about it.” 

Mrs. Chancy’s disaffection, serious as it was, 
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had not yet arrived at such a crisis as to lead her 
to combat what was irremediable, and, the gentle- 
men being invited, she no further demurred, but 
set to work upon a plan for the morrow’s enter- 
tainment, though it was not without many mis- 
givings. She, however, stipulated that her hus- 
band should not bring any of his guests into the 
kitchen before the dinner was over. 

The next morning Mrs. Chancy arose before 
the sun to do the marketing, Mr. Chancy insisting 
that even a greater variety than is usual on such 
occasions, should be prepared, that the stove might 
be tested to the fullest extent. She returned with 
a bountiful supply, having spared neither trouble 
nor expense in collecting it, and found her hus- 
band busy, as usual, with the stove, preparatory 
to breakfast; and well he earned his morning’s 
meal! While eating it, he whetted his appetite 
with conjecturing what would be the compliment- 


ary terms relating to himself in the paragraphs of 


the next day’s papers, which he expected to no- 
tice: —“ A sumptuous and elegant repast, prepared 
at the mansion of Job Chancy, Esq., by a cooking 
stove of his own invention.” 

Breakfast over, the cook made her appearance. 
She cast a scrutinizing and suspicious glance at 
the stove, as she untied her bonnet strings, and 
asked if that was what she was to cook in. Mr. 
Chancy replied in the affirmative, and, all alert, 
threw back some of the plates, and commenced an 
explanation of its modus operandi. She tied her 
bonnet again. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you, sir,” she said, 
resolutely; “but I never undertake to cook in a 
stove unless I understand it. Them that cook for 
a living must take care of their reputation.” 

Mrs. Chancy tried persuasion, and Mr. Chancy 
offered double wages, but without success; and 
she withdrew. It was time to commence prepara- 
tions, and Mr. Chancy set off at full speed in quest 
of some one who would engage in the arduous 
undertaking; but without there being any apparent 
reason for it, except to disappoint Mr. Chancy, 
cooks seemed, for that day, to have been particu- 
larly in demand. Not one could be obtained, and 
Mrs. Chancy was obliged to draw upon the ser- 
vices of an old woman, living in an alley close by, 
useful hand at work in 
general, and to prepare for being the principal offi- 
cial in the kitchen herself, which she did on con- 
dition that her husband would stay at home to 


who was considered a 


regulate the stove. 

The morning wore round, and the new waiter 
presented himself—a sturdy Irish youth, of eighteen 
or nineteen, with a new pair of boots, which creaked 
and thumped at every step; his coat buttoned so 
closely that it seemed a marvel that he could move at 
all, and his hat set on one side of his head on the 
top of an immense pile of rough, sandy hair. 
Rosetta being engaged with the parlours and the 
table things, he was taken into the kitchen to as- 
sist there. Through Mrs. Chancy’s labours and 
directions, everything that hands could do was done 
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well and soon; but what was to be effected by 
the stove, threatened to prove a failure. Some 
divisions were too much heated, and others scarcely 
heated at all, and Mrs. Chancy heard the first ring 
of the bell, announcing an arrival, with a sinking 
heart. 

The hour came at which the dinner should have 
been served, and some of the dishes were ready, 
while others had scarcely commenced cooking; and 
as Mr. Chancy was now obliged to remain in the 
parlours with the company, matters grew worse 
and worse. At length it became necessary to bring 
him out; and Mrs. Chancy directed her new wait- 
ing man to call him. He did so, literally, present- 
ing himself at the folding-doors in an apron of 
Rosetta’s, having come unprepared for immediate 
service, and said, in the loudest voice, “ Mester 
Chauncy, will ye come intil the kitchen if it plase 
ye?” 

The professor of natural philosophy was in the 
midst of a scientific harangue, and Mr. Chancy, 
keeping his seat through deference to his guest, 
gave a nod to the messenger, and continued to 
listen. 

“« Mester Chauncy, plase to come intil the kitch- 
en, will ye?” persisted the summoner, presuming 
that he had not been heard the first time. 

“In a few minutes, Patrick,’ Mr. Chancy was 
constrained to answer, forgetting, as he did so, the 
name of his new ally, who, not willing to submit 
to a misnomer, promptly corrected him—“ Ye’ve 
made a mistake, sir; my name is Ar-r-tur, at your 
service.” 

“ Very well, Arthur,” said Mr. Chancy, with a 
wink and a gesture to him to retire; but just then 
Mrs. Chancy came to the kitchen door to see what 
detained her husband and her aid, and beckoned 
through the window to the latter. “ Yes, ma’am, 
I'll tell him!” He returned, and again entering 
the doorway, he continued, at the height of his 
voice, “ Ye’re very badly wanted, sir; if ye don’t 
haste ye intil the kitchen, and help to turn the 
roast pig out of the stove, it’ll be burnt till death, 
and ye’ll have till ate the turnips raw! Mestress 
Chauncy is waiting for ye at the back door in a 
terrible pucker!” 

Thus entreated, Mr. Chancy was obliged to 
hasten out; and he found matters as Arthur had 
described. Then for the first time his own confi- 
dence began to be shaken; but concealing his 
apprehension, he proceeded with his usual process 
of opening and shutting valves, turning dampers, 
and so forth. But it grew later and later. The 
guests began to look anxiously towards the back 
parlour, and to show signs of hunger in their 
countenances; and it was necessary to send in the 
dinner cooked or uncooked. Some of the dishes 
were burnt until it would have been difficult to 
discover their specific names; some showed the 
faintest possible proof of the action of fire, while 
others, which had been perfected by it too soon, 
and would have been spoiled by standing, had been 
replaced by a new set. Never had a meal so abun- 
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dant, and abundantly bad, been seen in the house 
before. Poor Mrs. Chancy, all smoked and red 
and perspiring, was necessitated to dress and pre- 
sent herself at the table, conscious as she was that 
the failure of everything upon it would disable her 
from doing the honours properly; nor was her hus- 
band less disconcerted, both on account of his wife 
and of the stove. The new waiter, also, constantly 
added to their annoyance by his blunders; and 
though they were inclined to dismiss him from the 
room, he could not be spared. Rosetta was also 
in attendance, but she could not have done his 
part with her own. On his removing the soup, 
Mrs. Chancy noticed that his hands were so thickly 
streaked with black, that everything he touched 
was in danger of receiving the same hue, and when 
he came near her she pointed to it significantly. 

“Don’t I know it, ma’am?’” he returned, in a 
loud, wheezing whisper, which could be heard all 
round the table, and farther yet, Mr. Chancy hav- 
ing corrected him for his loud parlance in the 
drawing-room; “but where’s the use of being for 
ever washing one’s hands? Every time I go out, 
the ould lady in the kitchen is for making me tem- 
per the stove and lift some of them smoky boilers.” 

Mrs. Chancy shook her head to silence him. 
“ What d’ye plase to say, ma’am?” he asked, not 
taking the hint, and in rather a louder tone, at 
which one or two of the gentlemen smiled, and 
Rosetta giggled. 

Mrs. Chancy now felt herself obliged to apolo- 
gize for some of the dishes, and her husband, with 
regard to her feelings, was kind enough to assist 
her by saying, that any deficiencies must be attri- 
buted to the cook not having got into the way of 
managing the stove. 

The second course having come on, Arthur, who 
had been bringing it in, after depositing the last 
article, asked, in another of his whispers, “ How 
long ’ll it take ye, ma’am, till ate up this tableful? 
The ould lady wants me till go intil the cellar and 
split her a faggot of pine to poke among the stone- 
coal and keep it a-going, or the pies ‘ll be dried 
itil water crackers.” 

Again Mrs. Chancy shook her head, at which 
Arthur again demanded, “ What d’ye plase to 
say, ma’am?” 

Then came another course as bad as those pre- 
ceding, and, to increase her vexation, Mrs. Chancy 
noticed that Arthur had brought in knives more 
discoloured than those he had taken away. She 
ordered him, in a low voice, to “bring the clea 
ones.” “These are the clane ones, Mistress 
Chauncy,” he returned, this time forgetting to 
whisper at all; “I upset the vinegar on them when 
I was saving the turkey from bein’ drounded by 
the soup, and forgot till scour them, when the ould 
lady put me at paaling the last diggin’ of potaties.” 

Mrs. Chaney once more shook her head, and 
Arthur replied, for the third time, which, indeed, 
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proved the charm, for, fearing farther communica- 
tions, she ordered him from the room, “ What d’ye 
plase to say, ma’am?” and, as he was going, he 
added to Rosetta, who, as he passed her, in an 
energetic whisper, explained his fault, “ Hould 


your tongue, ye jade! d’ye think I have till be 
tached my manners by a nagur?” 
His exit, however, was not final. In a few 


minutes he came rushing back, exclaiming, “ Pre- 
sarve us, Mester Chauncy! och, murther! the 
chembly’s a-fire, and we’ll all be burnt out of house 
and home! och, that stove! the ould boy’s in it, to 
a sartainty!”’ and Mr. Chancy flew to the kitchen. 
The guests hastened to the windows, and, in truth, 
beheld volumes of thick smoke, with a dusky blaze, 
bursting from the chimney. Mr. Chancy, in his 
impatience to set up his stove, had neglected to 
have it swept, and serious danger was now appre- 
hended. The day was windy, and large masses of 
burning soot were blown about the roof. The 
boys in the street immediately raised the alarm, the 
nearest firebell rang, and in a few minutes three or 
four engines were rattling around the house. The 
fire was soon extinguished, but the damage did not 
end with it. There had been a dearth of confla- 
grations for some time; and the youths who had 
been so prompt to save the house, in their delight 
to show off their engines, continued to pour floods 
of water, not only down the kitchen chimney, until 
everything in their way, the stove excepted, was 
ready to swim, but down that of the back parlour 
also, and Mrs. Chancy’s elegant new carpet and 
needle-worked rug sustained such an injury as 
could never be remedied. 

Of course, to return to dinner after such a tur- 
moil was not to be thought of, and the gentlemen, 
after waiting until they saw their entertainers out 
of danger, took their hats and their leave. 

“It is all your fault, Mr. Chancy, with your 
abominable stove!” exclaimed Mrs, Chancy, as 
soon as the guests had retired, easing her frigit 
and her vexation, as it is common for ladies to do, 
by a hearty fit of crying; “ you have turned off my 
servants, half killed me with labour, ruined my 
temper, disgraced my housekeeping, and now given 
me this terrible fright; I shall never get over it!” 

Mr. Chancy did not gainsay her reproaches; 
but the next day he quietly had his invention 
removed from the kitchen, and the former stove 
restored to its place. Though he did not acknow- 
ledge it even to himself, but blamed all the mis- 
chances on the obtuseness of his household, he 
was convinced that the mere desire to be thought 
a genius is not alone sufficient to make one. He 
did not stop here, but recalled Alexander, paid 
Prudy’s doctor’s bill, and brought her back; and 
the next time he gave a dinner, though it was not 
prepared with the expectation of a newspaper puff, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing that it well 
deserved one. 
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SOMETHING FROM THE OLD 


Tuarnre has recently come to my hand a very 
rare volume of old English poetry, with the quaint 
title “A Handful of Pleasant Delights, London, 
1584.” 
exception of some of the pieces, which have the 
initials of H. C., probably Henry Constable, several 
of whose compositions which have reached us 
The 
following eflusions, bearing the above signature, 
They breathe all 
the native vigour of the Elizabethan era, with but 
little of the stiffness and formality of the greater 
part of the poetic productions of that period. The 
first piece is marked by much tenderness and 
depth of feeling; its only fault, as a lady remarked 
to me, “is the too great facility with which the 
injured wife pardons the recreant husband, and 
courts the truant’s return.” And yet if this be a 
fault, we may surely say: 


The collection is anonymous, with the 


indicate poetical talent of no common order. 


will be perused with pleasure. 


“ And e’en the failing leans to virtue’s side.” 
LINES 
From a deserted Wife to her Husband in Italy 


Imagine when these blotted lines, 
Thus scribbled out of frame, 

Shall meet thy careless sight, and woo 
Thine eyes to read the same: 


It is no fault of pen, nor yet 
From feeling of disdain, 

But only through surpassing grief, 
And through exceeding pain; 


Through blinding tears distilling fast 
These lines do I indite, 

And ah! this hand it trembles so, 
It scarce the words may write 


These tears, perchance, may have the power, 
If thou no tiger be, 

To mollify thy stony heart 
To feel remorse for me 


Ah wretched me! what luckless star, 
What frowning power above, 
What sorcerer with direst skill 
Hath changed our former love? 


Italians, send my lover home— 
He’s no /neas born— 

Unless ye welcome him because 
He leaves me here forlorn; 


As erst ye did Anchises’ son, 
The founder of your soil, 
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Who falsely fled from Carthage Queen, 
The soother of his toil. 


Oh! send him to Britannia’s coast, 
Unto his trusty frere, 

That she may press him to her heart, 
Whom she esteems so dear 


Canst thou forget thy plighted love, 
Thy home, and loving spouse? 
Remember when, to whom, and why, 


You pledged those solemn vows ? 


Remember her who placed her all 
Within thy only power, 

3oth heart and life—I speak not now 
Of my rich wealthy dower. 


And last of all, which grieves me most 
That I was so beguiled, 

Remember, most forgetful man, 
Thy pretty prattling child. 


O, come with speed, I long to see 
Thy bark within the bay; 

The seas are calmer to return, 
Than erst to flee away. 


Behold, the gentle breezes serve, 
Be sure a friendly gale 

Will soon convey to happy port 
Thy most desired sail. 


Return will make amends for all, 
And banish former wrong; 

O that I had, to lure thee home, 
A Syren’s flattering song! 


But out, alas! I have no art 
Or cunning to entreat; 

All that my tongue can do is still 
My sorrows to repeat. 


Could’st thou have seen my wretched plight, 
Since thou art far away, 

The dreams that haunt my sleep by night, 
The fears my soul by day. 


Oft of their own accord my feet 
Will hurry off apace, 

To see if I may find thee in 
Some once frequented place 


Now here, now there, now up, now down, 
As silly fancy leads, 

Now through the garden walks, and now 
Along the flowery meads. 


Each thing unpleasant now appears ; 
All viands vain of taste ; 
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My handsome raiment is despised ; 
My tresses rudely placed. 


Nay, to be brief, I boldly say 
That there remains no care, 

No shape of grief, no ache of heart, 
But I possess a share. 


O then, return, my dear, return, 
And find a place of rest, 

Not found elsewhere, upon thy wife's 
Most fond and faithful breast 


A LAMENT. 


Though wisdom bids my tongue refrain 
To tell the griefs that rend my heart, 
Yet can I ill that tongue restrain, 
It will its busy tale impart. 


My grief doth grow by brooding o’er 
The causes of my bitter woe; 

The more I think, I pine the more: 
Alas! why did he serve me so? 


Had ever woman such reward, 
Such sad return for her good will? 
Had ever woman hap so hard, 
Or for her faith such store of il!? 


The following is prettily turned. 


TO JULIA. 


When I behold your comely grace, 

Your golden hair, and angel face, 

Your coral lip and crimson cheek, 

That men, that gods themselves might seek: 


Your fingers small, so apt that be 
To call forth heavenly harmony ; 
Such harmony from answering lute 
As makes the rudest to be mute: 
And bids the Muses, for a space, 

In skill like yours to give you place. 


In graces each to other true, 

E’en as your mind your body too 

Doth bear such shape, that Beauty may 
Give place to thee, and go her way. 


From the same volume the following vigorous 


stanzas are selected :— 


The wind is great upon the highest hills, 
While tranquil life is in the dale below. 

They want not care who curious arts would know: 
Who lives at ease and can content him so, 

Is perfect wise, and sends us all to school: 

Who hates this lore, still let him act the fool. 











Alas! what bosom gave him food, : 
Who thus unkindly works my woe? . : , , 
What eresture ef each éresl mood There is much practical truth in the following 
: é , 
As hurt the heart that loves him so? j 
Thou need’st hang out no bush to sell good wine, s 
When I my weary limbs would rest, So nectar of good wit will sell itself. é 
My sleep unsound hath fearful dreams; If any cobler prate above his shoe, i 
Sad fancies, too, my mind molest, What can we do but pity such an action? ‘ 
E’en in the daylight’s cheering beams. While ignorance still maketh much ado, 
: Wisdom sits still, and laughs at base detraction 8 
. v 
And yet, forsooth, it doth me good , 
To haunt the place where first we met, The following is malice outright:— 
To kiss the ground whereon he stood : n 
h, how can I the place forget? , ' ¥v 
oes : ——- It may be said of worthy Mistress Lunn, \ 
s , She is a Venus, but the setting one ; . 
Bitter as was our parting day, : Seeing her wrinkles, it may well be said, lc 
It soothes me to recall the pain; In Nestor’s youth she was a pretty maid a 
And oft my bursting heart will say: 
“Kind powers, restore my love again !”’ 
ete NECESSITY f 
But all is lost; it may not be, g 
Another doth possess my right: O powerful need, art’s ancient dame and keeper, hi 
Yes, his hard heart disdaineth me; Thou early watch-clock of the slothful sleeper. in 
New love hath put the old to flight. w 
I 
CARE. 
Alas! he scorns my bitter tears, om 
He laughs to see me droop and pine; That light-foot lackey that runs post to death, th 
No kindly word of mine he hears— Bearing the message that shall stop our breath. 
Alas! was ever grief like mine? 
80 
‘ : CONTENT. an 
Ladies, a warning take from me, 
Suspect sweet words of fickle trust ; 8e. 
= ‘ Content feeds not on glory or on pelf: ; 
Be wise; from my example see, - ; mi 
: Content can be contented—with herself. 
Those fondest words oft prove unjust. «] 
nasil lit 
Yet such the art of truant man, BEAUTY. cei 
And such the way of woman’s will, cee 
Be he as false as traitor can, As Beauty’s power can subjugate the strong, se 


You will be fain to love him still 


So simple Truth abashes daring wrong 
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THE BEAUTY. 


A SKETCH. 


BY MISS LESLIE 


(Continued from page 23.) 


PART Il. 


We forgot to mention, that as each of the beaux 
successively made some remark to the Miss Den- 
nings, on the beauty of the fair stranger, those 
young ladies always replied by hinting that 
« Cousin Sabina was a bit of a blue,” which had 
the desired effect of causing the gentlemen to 
say that they should be afraid to talk to her. 
The literarian, however, on being told that he was 
the very man to confer with Miss Westmore, con- 
sented to a special introduction. That office being 
performed, Ellen Denning gladly returned to her 
quadruple flirtation with Messrs. Fiddleford, Skip- 
ton, Capers, and Twining. 

Mr. Jackaway Jempson was attired in the very 
tip of the mode, (literary people wear good clothes 
now,) and his visage, so far from being “ sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” re- 
joiced in full pink cheeks, full sky-blue eyes, and 
small delicately pencilled eyebrows, while his ears 
and neck were concealed beneath a fall of hyacinth- 
ine curls. By the by, it may be well to inform 
such of our “ ingenious youth” as may have occa- 
sion to purloin verses, that the term “ hyacinthine,” 
when applied to a chevelure, refers to the curl or 
twirl, and not to the colous, as is supposed by 
many ignoramii who have been much puzzled 
with the idea of blue or lilac hair. The tint of 
Mr. Jempson’s was amber. So much for the co- 
louring of the portrait—the present expression was 
a smirk. 

Having tripped up to our heroine, “on the light 
fantastic toe,” he poised himself before her, and 
grasping in both hands a Cologne-watered cambric 
handkerchief, he saluted the young lady by inquir- 
ing in a key scarcely above a whisper, “ If there 
was anything new in the literary world?” 

“Upon that subject”—replied Miss Westmore, 
—“you must, of course, be much better informed 
than myself.” 

“ You do me honour, madam,”—said Mr. Jemp- 
son—not aware that it is mauwvais ton to address 
an unmarried lady as “madam.” And, taking a 
seat beside her, he proceeded in the same low 
mincing tone, which he meant for soft and silvery. 
“Pray, madam, what is your opinion of American 
literature?’ Do you not rejoice with me in per- 
ceiving how completely our rising stars have suc- 
ceeded in casting for ever into the shades of pe- 
rennial darkness, as black as midnight, those boasted 
luminaries the authors of Albion? Have we not 
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here in Columbia’s infant localities, an array of 
bards before whom the late Watty Scott and 
Georgy Byron, Toms Moore and Campbell, Bill 
Wordsworth, and old Sam Rogers must veil their 
bonnets and hide in them their diminished heads, 
according to Will Shakspeare? Have we not fe- 
male novel-writers, in whose presence Ladies Bury 
and Blessington, Miss Edgworth, and the honour- 
abie Mrs. Gore must bite the dust? Have we not 
writers of thrilling tales to whom Mat Lewis and 
Bob Maturin (also Nancy Radcliffe) are unfit to 
hold a candle;—and comic authors whose shoes 
Charley Dickens and Frank Marryatt are unworthy 
of wiping?” 

“ We have undoubtedly a large proportion of 
excellent writers’—replied Sabina—«but with 
those whose works outshine the glorious literature 
of Britain, I must confess myself as yet unac- 
quainted. Will you favour me with their names?” 

To her great surprise, instead of illustrating his 
over-strained eulogy with the designations of those 
American authors to whom the first rank has been 
universally awarded throughout their own coun- 
try; and whose genius is acknowledged even in 
Europe, Mr. Jempson ran over the names of cer- 
tain writers of third and fourth rate position. These 
were persons, as he averred, that possessed minds of 
transcendent power, but were shamefully kept down 
by the stupidity and injustice of the public; and by 
the inborn wickedness of the booksellers, who, he 
asserted, were always meanly and selfishly unwil- 
ling to print any work that, according to their bad 
taste and ignorant belief, was not likely to se//; as 
if the popularity of a book was any proof of its 
merit. He then alluded by name to the principal 
publishers in the principal cities, asserting that 
every one of these fellows (as he called them) 
were united in a conspiracy of the blackest dye, 
for the purpose of depressing native talent where- 
ever it actually existed; and of trampling out every 
spark of real genius that was to be found among 
their own countrymen. 

“What cap be their motive?”—inquired Sa- 
bina. 

«“ Their motive, madam, their motive!”——ex- 
claimed Mr. Jempson, raising his voice; “do you 
suppose the miscreants have candour enough to 
tell. No deep, dark, designing, and malig- 
nant, reptiles with souls of iron, with the fangs of 
serpents, and the scowl of demons “ 

“The booksellers I have seen were generally 
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very pleasant, good-looking men”—interrupted 
Miss Westmore. 

« Art, madam, all art,—booksellers’ faces are 
merely put on. Villains with smiling cheeks!” 

Sabina then enumerated a series of American 
authors, who (as she had heard) could certainly 
have no cause to complain of any difficulty in 
getting their works published, or in obtaining from 
the publishers an ample remuneration for them. 

“That’s the crying sin, madam,’’—exclaimed 
Jempson—* the root of all the evil. Partiality, 
madam, the partiality of these selfish harpies for 
books that they think will sell best, and that they 
can make the most money out of.” 

“ A very natural partiality,” observed Sabina. 

“ Madam!”’—ejaculated Jempson—* Are you an 
American’? Where is your patriotism? You can- 
not be an American born!” 

“TI am, indeed,” replied Sabina; “this is my 
own, my native land! And I have heard several 
of our distinguished American writers, in conver- 
sation with my brother, bear testimony to the 
liberality, punctuality, and integrity of our Ame- 
rican publishers.” 

“ What then”—proceeded Jempson—*are we 
to think of the multitude of American works that 
they reject, and the multitude of British works that 
they print? Why, madam, my friend Skimberly 
Skamberly Skelps, whose rapidity of genius is 
such that he seems to write by steam, whose pen 
races along the paper like a locomotive on a rail- 
road; ideas rattling after it like an endless train of 
vars—this man, I say, who is American to his 
heart’s core, and whose ancestors have been settled 
here for almost half a century; this very man has 
by him, at this moment, nineteen different works, 
in manuscripts of five to six hundred pages of 
close written foolscap—among them eleven great 
poems of more than twenty cantos each, and not a 
scoundrel of a bookseller will publish one of them. 
Nay, there is reason to suspect that the vagabonds 
do not even take the trouble to read the manu- 
script through; having the presumption to suppose 
they can form an opinion of a work from the first 
fifty pages. While, at the same time, these very 
same miscreants, these renegades to their country, 
are absolutely printing new editions of that old 
king-lover, Scott; and that lordly scamp, Byron; 
and of the two Toms, Moore and Campbell—Yes, 
and of that Mitford woman too; when a delightful 
young lady of my acquaintance, Miss Louisa Le 
Possum, has offered in vain, (even though assisted 
by my interest,) a series of Indian tales that she 
wrote at boarding-school—tales of two volumes 
each—Tales that in soul-harrowingness and heart- 
sickeningness yield the palm to nohe that have 
issued from our most agonizing pens. Tales in 
which the shootings, burnings, torturings, scalp- 
ings, tomahawkings and all that, are described in 
their most minute horrors, and with tremendous 
power. And yet (though she is a fair young rose- 
bud with dove-like eyes) not a single bookseller is 
gentleman enough to take this prodigy of juvenile 
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feminine genius by the hand, and introduce her to 
the temple of fame; from the sordid fear that, per- 
haps, her works might not take; and that he might 
lose some paltry dollars by them. And still these 
fellows pretend to understand their business, and 
to have some judgment in books, and to be encou- 
ragers of genius. Why, madam, they have even 
had the assurance to reject a work of mine—a 
most elaborate work—an essay of four hundred 
pages on the superiority of our American drama- 
tists to those of Britain—a truly American compo- 
sition, and full of new ideas that have never been 
broached on the other side of the water.” 

“So I should suppose”—said Sabina—a little 
mischievously. 

“But I'll be even with them”—pursued Mr. 
Jackaway Jempson—not comprehending her re- 
mark, and trying to assume an awful and wither- 
ing frown; but as his brows were too small and 
light to be knitted effectively, they could do no- 
thing more than perk. “TI’ll be even with them— 
I'll totter their thrones, and make them shake in 
their shoes!” 

“ By doing what?”—inquired Sabina. 

“ By signing Miss Martineau’s next petition for 
the international copy-right—I’ll teach the booksel- 
ling gentry to ‘shake their gory looks at me.’ ” 

In the progress of this bitter philippic against 


the unhappy bibliopoles, the “still small voice” of 


Mr. Jempson had gradually risen into something 
like the noise of a cracked trumpet; and its last 
scream went so loud and high, that Miss Anna in 
the back parlour opened wide her sleepy eyes, 
and directed them wonderingly towards the front 
parlour. The man of wit, Mr. Norbert Lankley, 
quitted his place on the lounge beside her, and 
striding up to the vengeful literarian, who had just 
stopped to take breath, he patted him kindly on 
the back, (as Hume patted Rousseau on witness- 
ing an outburst of sensibility in the ever-excited 
Genevan,) and first soothing him with the words 
“ poor fellow—poor fellow—” asked him the perti- 
nent question of “ What’s the matter now?”—Mr. 
Jempson turned away from Mr. Lankley in offend- 
ed silence, started hastily from his chair, looked at 
his watch, and declaring it was time he was drest 
for Mrs. Searceman’s party, he took leave of Miss 
Westmore, with “ Well, madam—I wish you a 
good evening, and a little more patriotism.” 
“Enough is as good as a feast”—remarked 
Norbert Lankley—as Mr. Jempson, forgetting his 
tiptoe step, hurried out of the room au naturel. 
«“ There may be too much of a good thing.—Now 
patriotism is all right, and love of one’s own coun- 
try, and so forth—I have a great deal of it myself, 
for I keep nothing but domestics; and I do a pretty 
heavy business in that line. But I don’t see why 
we should always be bristling up and firing out. 
I’ve heard that chap talk often, and I’ve set him 
down for a ninny, notwithstanding that he writes 
reviews and poetry for the papers; and it is said 
also that he wrote a play, which was acted half a 
night. The reason he hates booksellers is because 
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he can get none of them to print his books: and I 
dare say they have good reasons why. Now, when 
a man comes to my store, he can look over my 
ginghams, and shirtings, and calicoes, piece by 
piece, and unroll them and examine them to his 
heart’s content, and know the quality of every 
article, and judge whether it will suit him or not, 
and whether he will get the worth of his money 
out of it. But if I go to a bookstore to furnish 
myself with a book, I always have to buy a pig in 
a poke, (as the common people say,) and to take 
my chance as to its being good or bad. And if I 
find that it is not worth the trouble of reading, 
there is no taking it back and getting it changed 
for another one. I must abide by my bargain. 
And so, as our booksellers are mostly honest men, 
and seldom like to take in a customer, it behoves 
them to be particular as to what sort of books they 
print, both for their own benefit and that of their 
readers.” 

“ Certainly”—said Sabina-—“ And I am well 
assured that they are never so absurd as to refuse 
a good work merely because the author is an Ame- 
riean—aAnd also that, in our country, there are now 
but few instances of neglected talent wearing itself 
out unnoticed: or of genius being allowed to pine 
in obscurity.” 

«“ Very true”—replied Lankley——“and from all 
I hear, it is nearly as profitable now to be a great 
author as to keep a dry-good store.” 

“Norbert dear”—said the fiancée—in a whin- 
ing voice from the back parlour—-“ Norbert, have 
you forgotten Anna?” 

“ There”—said Norbert—smiling confidentially 
to Sabina—“ you hear my summons—-I see that 
my lady-fair is determined to keep me in close 
attendance 
engagement, may possibly become a lengthy bore. 
But, however, you know the old saying, that 
‘good times and bad times, and courting-times, 
and all times get over-~’(That about courting 
times I put in myself, you understand)—Shall I 
take you to Anna—you will enliven our talk.” 

« Thank you”—replied Sabina—« I should more 
probably interrupt it--I will go to the sofa-table 
and look over the magazin des modes.” 

Mr. Lankley gave Miss Westmore his arm across 
the room, and then slowly returned to his Anna, 
who was by this time pouting. But as she turned 
her shoulder to him, he pacified her by admiring 
the profusion of long curls that hung over it. 

We must remark (par parenthése) that the 
beaux had been coming and going all the evening. 





I begin to perceive that a lengthy 


Sabina took her seat in the vicinity of Rosa Den- 
ning, who was commencing an animated flirtation 
with Mr. Stribling, a no-particular-sort of young 
gentleman who had just arrived, and placed him- 
self beside her. Miss Westmore found that the 
flirtation was conducted somewhat as follows:— 

“T heard something about you”—said the young 
lady to the young gentleman. 

“Indeed! what was it you heard?—Anything 
new?” 


«“ Not new to you, I dare say.” 

“ Was it good, bad, or indifferent?” 

“ What would you give to know’” 

“T really cannot tell what I would give. Is it 
a great secret?” 

“Oh! the curiosity of men!”—(slapping him 
with her handkerchief.) 

“That is rather a new accusation against the 
unfair sex.” 

«“ Now don’t pretend to say that men have not 
more curiosity than women.” 

“Just as you please. But tell me what you 
have heard about me.” 

« As to that, people-are always talking of you.” 

“Really! I did not know I was so fortunate. 
But what is this last piece of news?” 

“TI intend to be very cruel, and keep you on 
thorns all the evening.” 

“ Barbarous! But at least tell me the name of 
your informant.” 

“Oh! indeed, that would be telling.” 

“Is it any one I am acquainted with?” 

“ May be you are, may be you are not.” 

“But what zs this you have heard about me? 
Come, now, be kind, and tell me at once.” 

«“ No, I am never kind. And if I were, kindness 
would be thrown away upon you! 

“ What reason have you for judging so unfa- 
vourably of me?” 

“T’m not going to tell.—I hope I can keep my 
own secrets.” 

“T see you can.” 

«“ Come, now, Mr. Stribling, suppose you try to 
guess.” 

« Guess what?” 

« That which I heard about you.” 

“I’m a very bad guesser.” 

“Yes; but what do you think it was like” 

«“ Like something not true.” 

«“T declare, now, you are beginning to be quite 
smart.” 

“| have always been smart.” 

“Tn your own opinion, I suppose.” 

“In your’s too, I hope.” 

« Ah! you are growing gallant, are you’” 

“ How can I be otherwise in your presence?” 
«“ Another compliment, I declare! But I know 
you men are never sincere.” 

«“ Yes we are.” 

«“ No, you are not.” 

“Give me a proof of our insincerity.” 

“T never believe a word any of you say.” 

«“ That’s hard. What shall we do to retrieve 
our characters ’” 

“Oh! why—I don’t know.” 

The young lady was now at a nonplus. But 
fearing that if this interesting conversation was al- 
lowed to drop, Mr. Stribling might quit his seat 
beside her, and stroll to another part of the room, 
she returned to the charge. 

“ But still, you have not found out what it was 
I heard about you.” 

“Very true. How unfeeling it is to keep me 
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so long in suspense. I really thought you had 
more compassion.” 
*T never had the least compassion on men.’ 
«“ Yes—I have heard that character of you.” 
“Have you! Who said so?’ Who gave me 
that character’” 
« Aha! now I have my secret.” 


, 
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“Oh! but I'll make you tell” —(slapping at him 
again. ) 

« No you won't.” 

“ Yes I will.” 


&e. &e &e. Ke. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAUSE AND CURE; 


OR, 


CONVERSATIONS BY THE FIRESIDE.* 


BY MRS 


“ How I wish I had a kaleidescope which would 
show the future!” exclaimed Ellen Marvin. 

The conversation had been concerning the great 
changes and revolutions which the present remark- 
able movements throughout the world indicate. 

“ T should like,” she continued, “to put in all 
the hopes, wishes, plans, promises, and prophecies 
which will this evening be uttered or formed, then 
give the kaleidescope a few turns and see what 
combinations and catastrophes will take place in 
the next twelve months.” 

“ Would you confine your view to the fate of 
nations? or would you like to see the patterns of 
private life?” inquired the schoolmaster, with a 
slight smile. 

«0, I am all for the public weal,” replied Ellen, 
blushing, while she returned the smile of her kind 
old friend. “ At least,”’ she added, looking down 
as she spoke, “I did not intend to examine my 
hopes and wishes for my own friends through 
such a shifting and cheating medium as a kaleide- 
scope.” 

«“ You would prefer to look into your heart for 
his image,” returned the schoolmaster, laying a 
perceptible emphasis on the pronoun; “and you 
do wisely. While you find your own feelings true, 
never doubt the truth of the absent. It is a false 
mirror that distorts and magnifies. I feel sure that 
Charles is with us in spirit this evening.” 

“Ay, that he is,” interrupted Mrs. Marvin, ear- 
nestly. “He said he should think of us on New 
Year’s Eve, and Charles Howard never forgot a 
promise, For my part, I think of him every even- 
ing; but a traveller, who has so many new and 
strange objects to occupy his attention, cannot al- 
ways have his thoughts on his friends at home. 
But he remembers us to-night.” 

There was a pause of several minutes in the 
conversation, while each individual seemed occu- 


* This sketch was intended for the January number, but 
omitted for want of room. The reader must transfer the 
scene to New Year’s Eve.— Publisher. 
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pied in reflections they did not wish to communi- 
cate; yet, could we have read their thoughts, we 
should have found the same idea—their absent 
friend. Was he not with them, while their hearts 
were thus communing with Aim? The thousands 
of miles of this round world, that interposed 
between them and the object of their thoughts 
were annihilated or rather travelled over by imagi- 
nation at a glance. They saw his features as dis- 
tinctly, in the light of memory, as though he stood 
before them. As warmth brings out the letters 
which have been traced in sympathetic ink, so 
love reveals its impression stronger and plainer as 
its truth is tested by obstacles which bring its 
power into exercise. Could Charles Howard have 
then appeared before that fireside circle, what cor- 
dial welcome would have greeted the returning 
wanderer! And yet he would not have known, 
or even in his sanguine fancies have conjectured, 
a tithe of the affection which was cherished in 
those warm hearts for him. We never reveal 
our deepest emotions, or speak our most sacred 
thoughts. The heart’s mysteries cannot, in this 
life, be revealed. 

But, while the friends are musing, we will give 
a slight sketch of their position in the world, and 
towards each other. We owe this introduction to 
our readers, who have several times before met this 
fireside circle in the Lady’s Book. 

Mrs. Marvin was the widow of a clergyman, who 
formerly officiated in one of the small towns of 
Berkshire county, Massachusetts. He was a good 
man, and passed his short life in doing good to 
others; and though, at his sudden death, he left 
his widow and infant daughter without any means 
of support, yet his trust that their Heavenly Father 
would provide for them was so perfect that he told 
his wife with his dying breath, he blessed God she 
was thus entitled to become a pensioner on the 
divine bounty, which would never fail to the wi- 
dow and fatherless, if they required, and, in faith, 
depended upon it. The promise had been to them 
literally fulfilled. Immediately after the decease 
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of Mr. Marvin his devoted parishioners pledged 
themselves to provide for his widow and child. 
They did this kindly, delicately, and efficiently 
for fifteen years, never, in all that time, making 
Mrs. Marvin feel her dependence as a humilia- 
tion. Indeed, she and her beautiful daughter were 
the pride of the village, as every stranger who en- 
tered it was soon sure to learn. And then the ex- 
cellent character of Mrs. Marvin, and the judicious 
manner in which she educated Ellen, were exam- 
ples of great benefit to her neighbours. It was often 
remarked that the village in which this poor de- 
pendent widow lived was the pleasantest place of 
residence in the county, as all the people appeared 
amiable, and were far more refined and intelligent 
than in any other town in the vicinity. So surely 
does goodness promote happiness, and real benevo- 
lence exalt and bless those who give as well as 
those who take. When Ellen was about sixteen, 
Mrs. Marvin, by the decease of an old bachelor 
uncle, became possessed of quite a fortune; that is, 
to her moderate wishes, it seemed so. She had a 
lovely little cottage, with ample grounds, situated 
in the very pleasant town of Roxbury, near Bos- 
ton; and, moreover, was to receive, during her life- 
time, the interest on twenty thousand dollars, se- 
curely invested in railroad stock. The whole pro- 
perty was to go to Ellen at her mother’s decease, 
provided she married with her consent, and that 
of a guardian, whom the said testator named. This 
guardian was Mr. Zachariah Learnard, better known 
by his friends as Master Learned, or the School- 
master. He had been a successful teacher of 
youth upwards of thirty years, and had well earned 
the right to the oftuwm cum dignitate, which he 
now enjoyed. 

The long tried and trusted friend of her uncle, 
at once became the friend and adviser of Mrs. Mar- 
vin. He had boarded for several years in the 
neighbourhood, and always made it a rule to see 
his old friend, the uncle of Mrs. Marvin, every day 
while he lived, and therefore his frequent visits to 
the cottage seemed a matter of course, and he soon 
was in the habit of passing almost every evening 
with the new Mrs. Marvin this 
friendly intercourse was advantageous in many re- 
spects, but in none did she prize it as highly as in 
the assistance he rendered her in the education of 
Ellen. She did not subscribe to the fashionable 
doctrine that a young lady could complete her 
course of studies at sixteen or seventeen, and then 
ought to “come out” and display her dress and 
accomplishments in order to obtain a husband, 
which it was indispensable she should do before 
she was twenty, or else be considered quite passée, 
and the expense of her education (viz. accomplish- 
ments) as good as thrown away. 

But the opinions of Mrs. Marvin on these points, 
her reasons for wishing that Ellen might not marry 
till she was, at least, twenty-five, and how the 
schoolmaster agreed with her opinions and strength- 
ened her arguments, and entered into her plans of 
prolonging the period of lessons, till the habit of 
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improvement had become confirmed in the young 
lady, and how he took upon himself the direction 
of her studies—all these points we may, at some 
future time, discuss in our “ Fireside Conversa- 
tions.” At present, we can only say that Ellen 
was made so happy at home, in the way which 
her good mother and kind guardian approved, that 
she showed no disposition to leave them. It was, 
however, generally asserted, by the beaux who 
failed to win her favour, that she was positively 
engaged to Charles Howard, and his constant 
visits at the cottage would have confirmed this 
idea had he not been a connection of the family. 


He was the son of Mrs. Marvin’s step-brother; of 


course, always called her “aunt,” and Ellen “ cou- 
sin.” 
cousins marrying together, and so also had the 
schoolmaster; (their reasons for this opinion we 


may some time give); and so the young ladies of 


the neighbourhood declared there could be no 
engagement. But they were mistaken. 

Charles Howard was freshman in Harvard Col- 
lege when the Marvins came to reside at Roxbury. 
From that time, till he had completed his law stu- 
dies, the cottage of his aunt was his home. Seven 
years had passed since he first saw Ellen, and 
their intercourse had been marked by the most 
perfect confidence, that friendship which knows no 
shadow of evil surmise. 
prove their mutual excellence of heart and mind, 
and the purity of their affection for each other? It 
was one of those rare examples of happy love which, 


Could we say more to 


in its truth, innocence and serenity, remind us 
“Of Eden’s bliss ere sin was known.” 


But no human lot can be exempt from change and 
care. Charles Howard is no longer a constant 
visitor at the cottage. He sailed last September 
for Europe, where he intends passing a year or 
more. When he returns, and Ellen reaches the 
prescribed age, twenty-five, we hope to describe 
their wedding. 

“What do you think of this preaching of the 
‘latter day saints,’ as they call themselves, that the 
world is to be changed or destroyed in ’43?” said 
Mrs. Marvin, abruptly addressing the schoolmaster. 
She was thinking of the return of Charles How- 
ard about that time. 

“T think it is sheer nonsense, so far as naming 
the time is concerned,” replied the schoolmaster. 
“The word of God expressly tells us that the 
time shall not be known, but come as a thief in 
the night. That the Millennium, or time of uni- 
versal peace and supremacy of moral goodness in 
the world will come, appears to me evident from 
the history of man in his progressive improvement 
But the manner in which it is 
to be wrought out, and the precise period of its 


since the Deluge. 


commencement are mysteries which human wis- 
dom cannot solve.” 

“There must be some astonishing changes in 
the coming year, if the world is so soon to be pre- 


Now Mrs. Marvin had quite a horror of 
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pared for the reign of the just,” said Mrs. Marvin. 
«“ Our own country certainly seems in a sad way; 
banks failing, forgeries, murders and dreadful acci- 
dents fill our papers.” 

“You remember Aunt Dolly’s favourite pro- 
verb— It is always darkest just before day,’” said 
Ellen. 

« The world, or rather, to speak precisely, soci- 
ety is in a transition state, and rapidly developing 
new features in political and moral as well as phy- 
sical economy,” said the schoolmaster. “ We can- 
not predict what a year may bring forth; and there- 
fore it is the more incumbent on all who wish for 
the triumph of truth and justice to put forth their 
whole strength now in this struggle between the 
good and evil principles of our nature. Your sex 
could, if they chose, turn the scale in favour of the 
good.” 

« Ah, that reminds me of your promise to write 
something on this subject for my especial benefit,” 
said Ellen. “Pray let me hear it now. I see the 
MS. in your hand this moment.” 

This charge the schoolmaster could not deny, 
as in the earnestness of his conversation he had 
unconsciously taken the paper from his pocket and 
unfolded it;—so without any apology, except that 
what he had written were mere desultory thoughts, 
he read as follows:— 


“« The evil of our times and its remedy. 


In this country, there being no established rank 
and privileged class, wealth has been found to be 
the surest letter of introduction into the highest 
and most polished circles, and the representative 
of power and consequence. Hence it has hap- 
pened that a breathless chase after this supposed 
sine qua non of respectability and influence as 
the standard of gentility is kept up with all the 
interest which a concern of life and death would 
alone seem to warrant. The best energies of the 
mind are thrown into this channel, and he who is 
successful obtains, what is considered, an ample 
equivalent for days of fasting and weariness, and 
nights of restlessness and watchfulness, when he 
is acknowledged as a rich man/ 

And this haste to be rich is the evil of our times; 
the Upas tree, whose poison is paralyzing and de- 
stroying the life of the soul, and withering every 
green hope for the future. There is a cramping 
and debasing influence exerted by this systematic, 
absorbing pursuit after wealth. Let money be 
made the one thing needful, the all-important ob- 
ject of desire, and to its attainment let everything 
be considered poor and trifling in comparison, and 
the history of our Republic will, ere long, have 
been written. On its crumbling ruins, if it be 
doomed to fall, this memento as a warning to 
other nations will be inscribed— This people fell 
through a passionate and slavish devotion to 
wealth!” 

How shall we extirpate this great and growing 
evil from our social system’ We must trace it to 
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its source in the unwise and injurious systems of 
education, which have almost exclusively been 
practised among us. Here the remedy must be 
applied, if we would purify and correct public opi- 
nion. And here it is that our country needs the 
power of female talent to be exerted, the efficiency 
of moral training to be tested. 

Let this besetting sin of our times be studiously 
watched by the Christian mother. Let her guard 
against this insidious influence of mammon. Let 
not gold be the standard value of everything. Let 
not childhood be taught to adjust by this alone 
the worth of its little joys, pursuits and friend- 
ships. We do this when we offer money or any- 
thing which represents money, as the incentive to 
study, or the reward of good conduct. By this 
defective plan, a child is early taught to place a 
high value on the external motive which is pre- 
sented to tempt his ambition or his appetite. The 
nobler powers within his own soul are left uncul- 
tivated, or only awakened to selfish desires. He 
is led to look around him for some excitement to 
exertion, when in his own mind are principles 
lying dormant, which need only to be awakened 
and rightly directed, to carry him onward and sus- 
tain him in well-doing. 

Some of these principles are the love of parents, 
instructors, friends, and also the love of knowledge 
and truth and goodness. All these may be deve- 
loped and trained to vigorous exercise. And by 
these the youthful mind might be led onward in 
the paths of learning and good conduct. Then 
there should not be permitted in our schools those 
incitements to ambition, medals and prizes, which 
usually injure the heart while they stimulate the 
head. A fictitious value is usually placed on them 
by the young, and thus is often laid that founda- 
tion of the love of outward distinctions and exter- 
nal honours, which, to be gratified by the man or 
woman, requires wealth in after years. 

When will men be persuaded that education 
commences with existence? Impressions that are 
stamped on the mind in its infancy, are rarely era- 
dicated. The man receives in childhood the tone 
and elements of character which his after life deve- 
lopes; and much of what appears to be a sure indi- 
cation of original depravity in human nature, may 
fairly be traced to some defect in the early training 
of the young. If every woman in our country, 
who now fills the awfully responsible office of 
mother, and all who, for the next twenty years, 
will become mothers, were qualified for their sta- 
tion, and faithful to perform its duties, what a 
revolution would be wrought in the social and 
moral world! What an improvement in the cha- 
racter of man! Then moral worth, useful talent, 
refined taste, and the mind’s culture would be 
made the passport to respectability; the fashion of 
society would foster genius only when elevated by 
a virtuous life; and the highest rank would be ac- 
corded to those whose intelligence and moral worth 
entitled them to become exemplars of that perfec- 
tion at which the world was aiming.” 
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THE SEASON OF 


Here the schoolmaster discovered, somewhat to 
his annoyance, that he had left the last sheet of his 
MS. at home. Ellen was very sorry, and Mrs. 
Marvin begged he would give them the conclusion 
extempore, which she liked better than a written 
dissertation. 

« There is nothing novel in my views on educa- 
tion,” said the schoolmaster; “I only enforce the 
necessity of fixing habits of truth and feelings of 
justice, not in theory only, or as applied to the 
conduct of others, but to be at all times the rule of 
action for each individual. This is the grand point, 
to subdue or controi the selfishness of the heart, to 
make us true and just to others, even when the 
balance falls against our own dear selves.” 

“You wish the young to be so trained, as to 
feel and act on the axiom that ‘ True self-love and 
social are the same,’ ” said Mrs. Marvin. 

«“ Yes, I do,” returned the schoolmaster, “ be- 
cause it would contribute to individual as well as 
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general happiness, to have such principles to govern 
us. Why, what a lesson on the folly as well as 
wickedness of the selfish desire to be rich at the 
expense of others, does the late financial events in 
our country teach! Do you think there is a man 
among the number, who have been engaged in 
these unwise because unjust speculations and 
schemes, who does not now wish he had pursued 
his own honest business in an honest manner? 
The mountains of prosperity, reared on the ruins 
of others’ rights, cannot, in our age and country, 
long remain stable. A few swift years of fictitious 
wealth and greatness, what are they in comparison 
with the long, long days of reproach, contempt and 
dishonour, that await the wrong-doer! The remedy 
for those evils must be sought in the right training 
of the young. Let every mother, then, teach her 
sons, both by her example and precept, ‘ To deal 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God,’ and the world will be renovated.” 
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THE SEASON 


THE spring-time of love 
Is both happy and gay, 
For joy sprinkles blossoms 
And balm in our way: 
The sky, earth, and ocean, 
In beauty repose, 
And all the bright future 
Is couleur de rose. 


The summer of love 
Is the bloom of the heart, 

When hill, grove and valley 
Their music impart, 

And the pure glow of heaven 
Is seen in fond eyes— 

As lakes show the rainbow 
That's hung in the skies. 
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The autumn of love 
Is the season of cheer, 

Life’s mild Indian summer, 
The smile of the year; 

Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 

And yields its own blessings, 
Repose and reward. 


The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win, 
While the storm howls without, 
From the sunshine within. 
Love’s reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his ewn. 
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STANZAS, 


ON HEARING OF THE DEATH OF JAMES A. HILLHOUSE, ESQ 


BY MRS, L. 0 


A TROUBLED sound upon thy heaving breast, 

Thou bear’st, Old Ocean, from my native strand, 
A sound of woe! And art thou gone to rest, 

Thou, of the noble race, and tuneful hand ? 


I saw thee last, within thy stately dome, 
Thine old, ancestral trees, in beauty spreading ; 
While every sweet affection, round thy home, 
And thro’ thy heart, a genial warmth was shedding. ¢ 


SIGOURNEY. 


But now, while sullen sighs the wintry wind, 
I sadly mourn thee, ona foreign shore, 
Ordain’d, amid my own lov’d clime, to find 
One friend the less, and one cold tomb-stone more. 


Yet thou, for whom such bitter tears are shed, 
* Thy classic lay shall live, till memory’s self be dead. 
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1. m1. 
On his branches white, in the clear moonlight, In his green old age, when the tempests’ rage, 
The owlet sitteth and sings, He has faced so well and long, 
And the night-hawk brown, looketh calmly down, Comes the woodman wight, with his axe so bright, 
While pluming his varied wings, And his arm so brown and strong, 
And beneath him plays, And his branches bow, 
In a frolic maze, *’Neath the woodman’s blow, 
Elfin, and fairy, and fay; And his tall trunk falls along, 
And revel and song, And away from the spot, 
The whole night long, He is ta’en and forgot, 
Rise up from the mossy way. As soon as my simple song. 








EDITORS’ 





In this month the old Romans celebrated their festival 
in honour of the dead—it was called Feralia or Februa, 
and hence the name February was derived. 

In a conversation on this subject, a lady remarked, 
that we ought to observe the month as one of mourning for 
the living, who, at this season, by careless exposure of their 
health, so often caught the “slight cold” which would only 
leave them at the tomb. 

Tt is indeed a month which, in our climate, requires 
great care to escape from sudden colds. The extreme 
changes of temperature often affect the strongest constitu- 
tion. Then the fashion of wearing thin-soled shoes is such 
a besetting sin among our females, of all ages and classes, 
that it is no wonder consumption should be the prevalent 
disease in our land. No doubt many a fair young girl, 
many an amiable and beloved matron will, during the 
present month, lay the foundation for this insidious dis- 
ease in their constitutions. If we had the gift of perceiving 
things in their true relation and influence, should we not 
often see that grim spectre Death, marshalling the way 
from the heated rooms of the gay party, or crowded ball, 
and smiling as he watched his poor victims shrink, in their 
thin array, from the piercing blasts of this month of the 
dead ? 

But it is not only from such scenes that danger is to be 
apprehended. Few are sufficiently careful about wearing 
thick shoes, or India-rubbers, when going abroad at this sea- 
son. If the side walks are free from ice and snow, the temp- 
tation to show a pretty foot seems irresistible; and we see 
delicate beings promenading the damp, cold pavement, 
with the same thin slippers, as neat, if not quite as small, 
as Cinderella’s, which they had been wearing in their car- 
petted parlours. How can such exposures be made with 
impunity! True, the poet tells us that— 


“ There is a sweetness in woman’s decay, 
When the light of beauty is fading away, 
When the bright enchantment of health is gone, 
And the tint that glowed, and the eye that shone, 
And darted around its glance of power, 
And the lip that vied with the sweetest flower, 
That ever in Paestum’s garden grew, 
Or ever was steeped in morning dew, 
When all that was bright and fair is fled, 
But the loveliness lingering round the dead.” 


But we know that the same custom which sanctions the 
means of her sacrifice, also strives to veil the causes that 
produced it. Poetry may weave its spells around her 
dying bed, and give the immortal dirge to her memory ; 
it may seek through the world for comparisons to her con- 
dition, and tell us that 
“«—______.. Her soul 
Faded in light, even as a glorious star, 
Is hid amid the splendours of the morn.” 


But what atonement does all this sentiment make for 
the triumph of disease ? What is it to the bereaved friends, 
that the beloved object was the theme of the poet? His 
praises cannot heal the broken heart—cannot restore the 
dead. And though the child of romance may imagine 
much of interest in the airy form and delicate features of 
the young victim of consumption, the philanthropist 
would, if possible, avert the causes of such early disso- 
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lution. If the possession of health is a blessing which 
riches cannot purchase, nor genius command, nor beauty 
nor wit win, is it not the part of wisdom to consider well 
how it may be preserved? It is not a trifling matter to 
neglect even little things, when great consequences de- 
pend on their performance. Perhaps the question, whether 
a warm cloak and over-shoes should be laid aside in 
short walk to-day, decided in the affirmative, because it is 
troublesome to be so wrapped up, and one cannot be seen to 
advantage under such an array, will seal the early death 
of some fair young being, and carry sorrow and desolation 
into some happy household. We say then to the bright 
votary of fashion, " 
“ Lady, wrap thy cloak around, 
Pale consumption’s in the sky.” 


—~<>—- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our correspondents will please receive our sincere thanks 
for their many favours, and the deep interest they manifest 
in the prosperity of the “Book.” We cannot a€cepta 
tithe of the articles sent, but the good wishes of the writers 
are always welcome; and we are happy to find that, such 
is the confidence placed in our judgment and impartiality, 
scarcely a case has‘yet occurred, where the disappointed 
author has ceased to be a friend. This circumstance re- 
pays us in a great measure, for the trouble of examining 
the MSS. From those now before us, we have selected 
for publication, “ Love’s Mutations,” “ Grief,” “ The 
Blessed Book,” and “ The Beechen Spring.” We must 
decline “An Illustration of Scandal.” The article is 
written with spirit, but the subject is not one that we like 
to discuss in our pages. The author can have the MSS. We 
decline, also, “ Anecdotes of a Hero,” “ Observations on 
American Society,” “The Guardian Angel,” “ Georgi- 
ana Radcliffe,” “The Coquette Rose,” “The Wife.” This 
last is a good story, but requires considerable pruning 
“ The Winter's Day,” is too stilted, and “ The Conquest” 
too long. Several articles, not here enumerated, have 
been disposed of as their respective writers requested. Also, 
we have a number of MSS., yet on hand to examine. 

We will give here, the two last stanzas of “ The Nativily,” 
a hymn, which should have appeared in our December 
number. 


* Glory to God, angelic trains 
Shout to the midnight skies! 
While shepherds hear the heavenly strains, 
With wonder and surprise. 


“ Let earth to her remotest bound, 
The joyous notes prolong, 
And all that fill her spacious round, 
Join in the raptur’d song !””—L. T—n. 


We must add to our list of rejected, “ Woodland Scenery,” 
“The Reverie,” “I will try, Sir,” (true patriotism, but not 
poetry,) “Passing Away,” “Home,” “The advantages of 
Reading,” (en passant, the author would profit more by 
reading the works named, than others would by reading 
his article.) “ C.’s piece” is not quite perfect; “ The Ar 
val’ is not equal to the former poem by the same writer 
The selected articles on “ Female Powers of Persuasion” 
are good, but we do not admit selections. 
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The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion. 
Edited by Nathan Hale, Jr. 

The first number of this promised periodical made its ap- 
pearance a short time since. The getting up of the work 
is in very good taste, the engraving, “ Canary Bird,’’ quite 
pretty, and the story it illustrates, the most interesting one 
in the book. There isan excellent article by Mr. Edward 
Everett—“ American Sculptors in Italy,” which has only 
one fault, that it is unfinished. The poetry disappointed 
us; we expected to find it of the highest order, which it is 
not. The “ Year’s Life,” contains poetry far superior to 
that which its author has written for the Miscellany. But 
there is time for improvement in all these things. The 
work, if liberally sustained, which we hope will be the 
case, will, no doubt, take that high rank which the talent 
of the “ Literary Emporium” can, if exerted, easily give it. 
Published by Bradbury & Soden, Boston. 





Report of the Condition of the Common Schools of 


Cincinnati. 

This purports to be the “ Twelfth Annual Report,” made 
to the “ City Council,” and shows the state of popular edu- 
cation to be very prosperous and beneficial in the “Queen 
city ofthe west.” We are more interested in the subject 
from having had the privilege of visiting some of the schools, 
while at Cincinnati last spring. The excellent arrange- 
ments we found prevailing, and the pleasure we derived 
from the visit, we intended before this to have described. 
The “ Report,” however, (written we presume, by that in- 
telligent and indefatigable friend of education, Mr. E. P. 
Langdon,) much better portrays the progress and advan- 
tages of the common school system, than we could have 
done. It will be of great service to those who are labouring 
to extend and establish these primary seminaries through- 
out our country. Cincinnati takes the lead in the west, 
as Boston in the east, in advancing i\iterature, arts, and 
Christian civilization; and the noblest monument of the 
progress of each is their “ Common Schoois,”’ 





Vicar of Wakefield—Goldsmith’s Exsays. 

A beautiful miniature edition of these popular works, has 
just been published by D. Appleton: New York. As gift 
books for the holy-days they will be very appropriate, and 
we hope many a young lady will have the pleasure of 
adding them to her list of choice books. 





Somerville Hall ; or hintsto those who would make home 
happy. By Mrs.Ellis. D. Appleton: New York. 

The writings of this author, (formerly Miss Strickland,) 
are too well known among us to require a laboured com- 
mendation; and the title of this good little book well ex- 
plains its character. It is one which pious parents may, 
without scruple, place in the hands of their children, and 
though less fascinating than others of a more sprightly 
style, yet its instructive lessons will be read with interest. 





Illustrations of the Law of Kindness. By Rev. G. W. 
Montgomery. Published by O. Hutchinson, Utica, New 
York.—Gihon : Philadelphia. pp. 216. 

As the title indicates, this book is entirely devoted to the 
cause of “peace on earth, and good will to the children of 
men.” It is not a formal, prosy lecture on the evils of war, 
and cruelty; the author has wisely aimed at a higher de- 
gree of excellence, that of showing the pleasantness of 
the paths of peace. He has collected, apparently with 
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great care, interesting facts and sketches, illustrative of the 
good effects of kindness; and none can read these, without 
feeling a deep desire that their examples may be widely 
disseminated. The book is an excellent one for Sunday 
Schools, as well as families. We commend it to our 
readers. 


Tales and Souvenirs of a Residence in Europe; by a 
lady of Virginia. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, pp. 
301. 

This very interesting work is ascribed, and we presume 
truly, to the pen of our accomplished countrywoman, Mrs. 
Rives of Virginia. The high station of her husband, and her 
long residence abroad, gave her excellent opportunities of 
acquiring information ; and the pleasant style in which she 
communicates to her readers her “ Souvenirs,”” make us 
hope that she will not “end with the beginning.” The 
“Fragments of a Journal,” are excellent specimens of the 
tourist’s style which we most appreciate; namely, that 
which pictures the outward world by a few effective touches, 
and, at the same time, shows the impression on the heart 
of the observer. With such a writer we can sympathize, 
and follow, or rather “ wend with her,” to the ends of the 
earth. The book will be popular, and we commend it to 
our friends. 





The American Phrenological Journal. Edited by O. 8. 
Fowler: published by J. R. Colon. 

With the January number, the fourth volume of this 
valuable work commences, with a new Editor, and the pro- 
mise of increased interest in the future numbers. The work 
will be principally devoted to illustrate the application of 
Phrenology and Physiology to “education and self-govern- 
ment. We wish success to truth under every form; and 
doubt not that this Journal will be the means of effecting 
much good. 





Poplar Grove ; or Little Harry and his Uncle Benjamin. 
A Tale for Youth. By Esther Copling. 
This is a very interesting little volume, and got up in the 
neat style which characterizes the works of D. Appleton 
& Co. 





The Mechanic. By Frances H. Whipple. Providence: 


Burnett & King. pp. 219. 

The writer of this story seems to be strongly imbued with 
the philosophy, so called, of the transcendental school ; 
and the object is toillustrate its effects on private character 
and social life. There are many just and beautiful thoughts 
in the book, and the tale is one of real interest, though we 
cannot say that it is a true exemplification of actual life. 
Some fifty years hence, perhaps, there may be found that 
“ better state of society,’”’ which is here shadowed forth. 
At any rate, Miss Whipple shows the beauty of moral 
courage, which, whenever it shall be sufficiently aroused 
and rightly directed, will work great changes. We com- 
mend the book to all who love the search for truth. 





Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opinions. New York: 
Curry & Co 
We are glad to see this spirited periodical receive such 
ample support as to encourage its publishers in continued 
improvements. It is a valuable work, and does credit to 
American literature. 
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Gems from American Female Poets, with brief Biogra- 
hical Notices. By Rufus W. Griswold. Philadelphia: 
fh Hooker. pp. 160 
A very good selection, and got up in a neat style. It 
makes a pretty gift book for all seasons. 





The Christian World. T. H. Stockton, Editor. 

The second volume of this excellent work commenced 
with the new year; and the Christian public will doubi- 
less continue to sustain the efforts of its pious and talented 
editor. It is a truly philanthropic journal, one which all 
denominations may read with satisfaction and advantage. 





The American Pocket Library of Useful Knowledge. 
Compiled by Thomas C. Clark. 1841. pp. 62. 


Whoever thinks it impossible to compress ‘a “ Library,”’ 
&c., within the compass of sixty pages, should immedi- 
ately purchase this little book. There is, in truth, more 
valuable information in it, than would be obtained by the 
perusal of many of the circulating libraries. It will be 
found a good hint-book on all useful and common matters. 





The Student Life of Germany. By William Howitt. 
Carey & Hart, 1842. 

To the general reader this must prove a most interesting 
volume, as it paints scenes which are new to him, and 
brings upon the stage a class of persons with whom, how- 
ever familiar he may be by report, he can have but little 
actual acquaintance. The student life of Germany is in- 
deed a strange existence—a wild mingling of the grave 
and the fanciful—a singular blending of the coarser enjoy- 
ments of sense with a high spiritualism—a state in which 
the transition from study to debauchery, and from debauch- 
ery to study, isso rapid, as to seem almost impossible. This 
student life is a thing which is not new, since it has been 
the custom of centuries; but to those who have not person- 
ally inspected its workings, it is not the less rare. Here 
are communities governed by laws, distinct entirely from 
the municipal regulations; but not less obligatory; with 
pains, penalties, and all the accompaniments of separate go- 
vernment: with privileged orders and subordinate classes ; 
with regular tribunals, and appointed festivals; and what 
is more remarkable, communities composed of young, 
fiery, and passionate men, who nevertheless in most in- 
stances emerge from their scenes of turbulent excitement, 
grave, profound, and acute scholars. 

Mr. Howitt, adopting the written experience of one who 
had passed through this student life, and who was familiar 
with its whole history, past and present, has given us a 
fuller, more vivid and more accurate account of its various 
peculiarities than has heretofore been presented—an ac- 
count which is remarkable for freshness and attractiveness. 
To this he has added a higher value by introducing a large 
number of the famous student songs, which even, in the 
diluted medium of a translation, retain much vigour and 
beauty. 





Kriss Kringle’s Book. Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 1842. 
The publishers of this book made a capital hit with it. 
It has had an extraordinary run, and well it deserved, and 
still deserves, it. Gorgeous with appropriate emblems 
exteriorly, it contains within its neatly printed pages, nu- 
merous capital stories, well calculated to amuse and in- 
terest the young, besides numerous striking embellish- 
ments—all more or less intimately associated with the 
doings of that excellent person whose name it bears. 





Gems of Modern _— Poets, with Biographical No- 
tices by Alaric Watts. Carey & Hart, 1542. 


This volume is well named ‘ Gems,’ as the selections it 
contains are strictly among the brightest productions of 
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the various authors from whom they are taken. The me- 
moirs also are interesting, and in a brief space, furnish the 
leading incidents in the lives of those to whom they re- 
late. 








Rural Sketches. By Thomas Miller. Carey & Hart, 1842. 

This is a pleasant, agreeable book, with much genuine 
feeling, considerable power of description, and an honest, 
fervent love of the beautiful and good which shines out 
through the whole of it. No one could have set about 
writing such a book with more earnestness of purpose, than 
the author, and few would have succeeded so well in 
accomplishing that purpose. 





Story of Joan of Arc. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 
Godey & M’Michael, Philadelphia. 

This is a companion tothe Evenings with the Chroniclers, 
issued by the same publishers some time since, and it is 
got up in corresponding style. The letterpress is good, 
and the embellishments are really beautiful. Nor is the 
matter the book contains less deserving of praise. Mr. 
Evans tells his stories with great judgment, and no young 
person can read them without being both amused and in- 
structed. 

The Jacquerie. A novel. By G. P. R. James, Esq., Author 
of “The Gipsey,” “The Ancient Regime,” &c. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1842. 

This is one of James’s best historical novels. Ever at 
home in the early history of France, he places before his 
readers the most vivid pictures and thrilling incidents, 
whenever his subject, as in the present instance, is taken 
from the history of the middle ages. Nothing could be bet- 
ter suited to his peculiar powers than the famous Jacquerie 
war which followed the insurrection of the French pea- 
santry in the fourteenth century. He has used his materi- 
als to the best advantage, and produced a tale which every 
one will read with lively interest. 





Wealth and Worth; or, Which makes the man? New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1842. 

This volume is announced as the first of a series of 
“ American Family Tales.” It is written by one who has 
considered the so¢ial and moral condition of our country 
with attention, aad who knows how to teach by vivid pic- 
tures and apt examples. 





Which is the Wiser? A Tale. By Mary Howirr. New 
York: D Appleton & Co., 1842. Godey & M’Michael, 
Philadeiphia. 

A story of German life by one of our prime favourites. 
It is a very beautiful and touching tale, conveying lessons 
of ecosomy, contentment and hope. Mr. and Mrs. Howitt 
both writing on German subjects at the same time afford 
a presumption that they have recently visited that delight- 
ful country. We trust the visit may prove as profitable to 
themselves as its fruits are to their readers. 





@UR FASHIONS 

Are so simply beautiful, that it would be impugning the 

knowledge of our fair readers, were we to attempt a de- 

scription. In point of colouring and engraving, it cer- 
tainly may be termed “ the guide plate.” 





2p We ask the special attention of our readers to the 
advertisements on our cover; and in especial, of the His- 
tory of Napoleon, a work which is got up in a most splen- 
did and superior style. The Nos. now before us are printed 
in the best manner, and the embellishments are striking 
and attractive. 


—_———— 
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